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INTRODUCTION 


The 20 years in which the Evaluative Criteria has been 
used in the State of Indiana have witnessed a gradual develop- 
ment of better and better techniques to be followed both by the 
school in its self-evaluation and by the members of the visiting 
committee in their evaluation of the school. The 1940 edition 
of the Handbook of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards formed the basis for the earlier evaluations. Since 
all of the schools that have been evaluated in Indiana were 
members of the North Central Association at the time of 
evaluation or were applicants for membership, I began, as 
chairman of the Indiana State Committee and as chairman of 
many of the evaluative committees, to introduce different or 
modified techniques. Some of these were incorporated in a 
mimeographed set of “Steps to Be Taken,” which was sent to 
all schools that were planning an evaluation. When the 1950 
edition of the Evaluative Criteria appeared, a revised set of 
these directions was included. 

Since I was often the only one to be chairman of the visit- 
ing committee, and since, as chairman of the Indiana State 
Committee, it fell to my lot to make all the arrangements for 
an evaluation, it seemed desirable for me to bring together 
under one cover all the good techniques that had grown out of 
the 70 evaluations in this state and several in other states. 
This necessity has become more urgent the last few years, in 
that there has been a demand for more evaluations than I 
alone, as State Chairman, could satisfy. Thus the need has 
arisen to share these chairmanships with others whose ex- 
perience has led them to be qualified to assist in this work. 

This bulletin is being issued in order that schools which 
are to be evaluated and members of visiting committees 
may become better acquainted with the procedures expected of 
them in making the evaluation. Two members of the staff of 
the School of Education at Indiana University, Dr. Christian 
Jung and Dr. Otto Hughes, are assisting in the preparation of 
this bulletin because of their excellent experience in the evalu- 
ation procedure. We have pooled our thinking and our ideas 
so as to present a composite account of the steps to be taken 
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in the evaluation experience. Chapter I gives a history of the 
evaluation program in Indiana and explains the activities of 
the State Chairman in preparing both for the self-evaluation 
and for the selection of the members of the visiting committee. 
Chapter II explains what the school itself does in the way of 
self-evaluation. Chapter III recounts the activities of the 
visiting committee members. Chapter IV tells how the final 
report is prepared and submitted. 

It is our hope that the description of what is done in 
Indiana may be of some assistance to those in other states who 
are engaged in the work of evaluation. 

CARL G. F. FRANZEN, Chairman 

Indiana State Committee, 

North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF EVALUATION 
PROCEDURE IN INDIANA SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Indiana has been one of the states in the North Central 
Association which has made extensive use of the Evaluative 
Criteria among its member schools. The reason may be both 
professional and personal. The chairman of the Indiana State 
Committee of the North Central Association has been a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards since its inception in 1933 and a 
member of the Administrative Committee since 1950. He has 
been one of the five representatives of the Association to be a 
member of the Cooperative Study. He was instrumental in 
getting the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association to revise its standards in 1948 and to 
adopt qualitative criteria that came out of the Evaluative 
Criteria. In fact, he was chairman of the committee that drew 
up the revision. 

This double interest made him an evangelist, so to speak, 
in the application of the Evaluative Criteria among Indiana 
secondary schools. The work was begun even before the 1940 
edition of the Evaluative Criteria, when so-called experimental 
evaluations were conducted. For some time there had been a 
felt need in the state of Indiana for concerted action on the 
part of the administrators of its secondary schools. Because 
of the lack of organization, a group of principals who hap- 
pened to be at the 1938 meeting of the Association at Chicago 
decided that the time had come to take constructive action. 
One member of this group, C. R. Young, Principal of the High 
School at Frankfort, said that he would like to have a group 
of interested principals meet at his school on May 3 of that 
year. Information to this effect was sent out to all North 
Central Association secondary school officials, 41 of whom 
came to the meeting. It happened that this meeting came the 
week after the General Committee of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards had met in Washington, D. C., 
so that it was possible for the State Chairman to bring to the 
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principals who were in attendance the latest information con- 
cerning the work of the Cooperative Study. The group was 
so enthusiastic over the possibility of stimulation afforded by 
the application of the Evaluative Criteria that it decided 
to hold four meetings during the next school year, 1938-1939, 
at which meetings principals would be instructed in the tech- 
nique of visiting and evaluating schools. 

Principal E. E. Morley of Cleveland Heights High School 
had described how a group of principals in and around Cleve- 
land used to come together at stated intervals to spend the 
morning in visiting the host high school and in discussing the 
results of the visit after the noon luncheon. The Frankfort 
group decided to employ the same technique, the chief differ- 
ence being that they would use the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study as a basis for their visits. The morning 
would be spent in visiting the school, and a luncheon would fol- 
low. After the luncheon the first part of the afternoon would 
be devoted to a discussion of the morning visit and the second 
part to a discussion of topics of interest to the principals. 

The group decided to have four such meetings in addition to 
the luncheon meeting held in connection with the annual Prin- 
cipals’ Conference at Indiana University in November. The 
four schools to be visited were selected on the basis of their 
location in the state: Gerstmeyer of Terre Haute, southwest; 
Elkhart, north; Union City, east; and Franklin, south-central. 

Previous to each of the meetings, a letter was sent to all 
the schools and the Inspection Division of the State Depart- 
ment inviting their representatives to be present. The first 
meeting was held at Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre 
Haute, on Monday, October 3, with principals from 52 schools 
in attendance. Naturally, since this was the first experience 
of the kind, some mistakes were made. The first one was that 
very few principals possessed copies of the Evaluative Criteria, 
and, as a consequence, they were unfamiliar with the criteria. 
The second was that they made only a general inspection of 
the school, with the result that they got only a hazy idea of 
anything. Consequently, the afternoon discussion was not 
as helpful as it might have been. 

The second meeting was in connection with the annual 
Principals’ Conference held at Indiana University, November 
7. Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, Field Representative of the Co- 
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operative Study, held a special work conference on Tuesday, 
November 8, with a selected group of 15 principals who were 
to receive preliminary training to prepare them for the evalu- 
ation of Arsenal Technical High School in January, 1939. 

The third meeting was held at Elkhart on Monday, De- 
cember 5, with a representation from 44 schools. An improve- 
ment was made on the Terre Haute procedure in that only two 
areas were selected to be investigated, the plant and the li- 
brary. All the visiting principals were assigned to one or the 
other of these two groups. A chairman was appointed for 
each group. At 11:00 o’clock, he called together his group 
and, with their assistance, filled out the checklists and evalu- 
ations for his section. After the noon luncheon, which was 
also attended by the superintendent of schools and the mem- 
bers of the board of education, the two chairmen gave their 
reports, which provoked enough discussion to take up the 
whole afternoon. 

From the point of chronology, the evaluation of Arsenal 
Technical High School was the next event in Indiana. Arsenal 
Technical was one of the 15 schools selected by the Executive 
Committee of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards to participate in the 1939 experimental study. It 
was possible to carry on a program of evaluation of this school 
only through the assistance of other school men. Those se- 
lected were the principals who participated in the work con- 
ference at Indiana University on November 8. Two repre- 
sentatives from the Inspection Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education were also present, as was Dr. Frank R. 
Elliott, Director of Admissions at Indiana University, and 
Dr. H. G. McComb of the staff of Purdue University. These 
men worked in two shifts, one on January 4, 5, and 6, and the 
other on January 9, 10, and 11. All of those present agreed 
that it was probably the most stimulating educational experi- 
ence they had ever had. They went away more enthusiastic 
than ever over the Cooperative Study’s method of studying 
and analyzing a school system. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Johnston, a letter was sent by the 
State Chairman to the superintendent of each school whose 
principal took part in the study, thanking him and the board 
of education for permitting the principal to participate in the 
program of evaluating Arsenal Technical School. The re- 
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sponses received from the superintendents were most hearten- 
ing. In every instance they said that the boards of education 
were only too glad to allow the principals time to do this work 
because of the beneficial returns that would come to their 
own high schools. 

At the fourth meeting, held at Union City on Monday, 
February 13, there were representatives from 32 schools. As 
a result of criticisms of the Elkhart meeting, the visiting 
principals were assigned in small groups to separate sections 
of an area rather than to the whole field. By so doing it was 
felt that a much better picture of the various activities could 
be procured. The principal had selected the fields of instruc- 
tion and pupil activities for special study. Committees of not 
more than three were assigned to study each subject field 
offered in the school, while a committee of six spent its time 
considering the pupil activities. Since the school was a small 
one, it was also possible to assign committees to analyze the 
curriculum and to study the school plant. From 11:00 a.m. 
to noon each group met to prepare its afternoon report. 

As in the case of Elkhart, the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education were present at the noon luncheon 
and the presentation of reports which followed the luncheon. 
Each chairman of a subject-matter group was allowed five 
minutes, and each chairman of the three larger committees 
was allowed 15 minutes in which to give the summary opinions 
of his committee. They were held strictly accountable to time 
for the giving of their reports. These reports were followed 
by questions from the superintendent and the board members. 

The last meeting of the year was held at Franklin, Indiana, 
on Monday, May 8, 1939. The areas evaluated were the cur- 
riculum and the school plant. Sixty-four individuals partici- 
pated in this one-day evaluation. 

Two high schools, Bloomington High School, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Donald Simon as principal, and Central High 
School, Muncie, under the direction of its principal, Roscoe 
Shaffer, inaugurated self-surveys of their own schools. The 
State Chairman was asked to speak to the faculties of both 
schools in order to introduce and explain the study. 

The following table will reveal the extent to which second- 
ary schools in Indiana have been evaluated by a visiting com- 
mittee after a school has conducted its own self-evaluation. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER OF NEW AND MEMBER SCHOOLS 
EVALUATED, 1939 TO 1953 
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During the years 1939 and 1940, the member schools which 
were evaluated were of the type called experimental. The 
purpose was to get as many principals as possible acquainted 
with all the aspects of the Evaluative Criteria and to educate 
them in its use. Member schools that were evaluated after 
1940 were asked to undertake an evaluation at the request of 
the State Committee if they had violated some regulation 
or criterion. The exception to this rule was in 1944, when 
Columbus High School was evaluated as part of a survey of 
the city school system. In the 70 evaluations that have been 
made, approximately 75 per cent of the secondary school 
principals have participated. 

As soon as the 1940 edition of the Evaluative Criteria ap- 
peared, the Indiana State Committee ruled that, beginning 
that year, all schools applying for membership in the North 
Central Association should undergo a self-evaluation by means 
of the Evaluative Criteria and should have the evaluation 
checked by a visiting committee. There were two approaches 
made with respect to application for membership by non- 
member schools. One was to have the school voluntarily make 
application when it had received a first-class commission from 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The other was 
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for the State Chairman to examine the Indiana School Direc- 
tory, issued by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and to write to the principals of all first-class commissioned 
high schools to ask if they would be interested in having their 
schools apply for membership in the North Central Associa- 
tion. In the early days the letter was accompanied by a copy 
of the standards and one of Pertinent Facts. Of late, a copy of 
the Policies, Regulations, and Criteria and one of Know Your 
North Central Association have been included with the letter. 


If the response was favorable, a mimeographed statement 
of the steps to be taken in making an evaluation was mailed to 
the principal, together with an order blank for the Evaluative 
Criteria. Whenever it was feasible to make suitable arrange- 
ments, the State Chairman was invited to present the advan- 
tage of membership in the North Central Association to the 
staff, to the staff together with members of the board of educa- 
tion, or to a meeting of a parent-teacher organization prior to 
the undertaking of the self-evaluation. These meetings have 
been deemed extraordinarily successful in obtaining the sup- 
port of the community in the school’s application for member- 
ship in the Association. At this meeting, copies of the Policies, 
Regulations, and Criteria and of Know Your North Central 
Association have been distributed to those present as a basis 
for discussion. The latter publication has usually been left for 
future perusal and study by the members of the audience. 

The main topics taken up at this presentation are: (1) a 
short history of the Association; (2) the original purposes of 
accreditation as an interstate affair; (3) the changing con- 
cepts toward stimulation as the main purpose of the Associa- 
tion today; (4) the Association’s power as a voluntary organi- 
zation to insist upon adherence to its regulations and criteria; 
(5) a recognition of the growing importance of a proper pub- 
lic relations program; (6) the honor that is attached to mem- 
bership in the Association; (7) the necessity for full com- 
munity support of the school in its application for member- 
ship; and (8) the procedure to be followed in using the 
Evaluative Criteria as part of the steps to be taken in applying 
for membership. 

Any school which is contemplating making application for 
membership in the Association is urged to invite the State 
Chairman or someone deputized by him to present the story of 
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the Association and to outline the advantage of membership 
in it prior to the time that the school undertakes its self- 
evaluation. 

With each evaluation, the techniques of carrying on the 
evaluation were improved. In the beginning there was no 
standard as to the size of committee or the length of stay of 
the visiting committee. Today the procedure has become 
fairly well standardized. A school is expected to spend a 
minimum of three or four months on its self-evaluation. If 
this self-evaluation is conducted during the first semester, the 
visiting committee comes to the school in January or February. 
If the self-evaluation takes place during the second semester, 
the school is visited in May or the first semester of the follow- 
ing year. The State Chairman keeps in constant touch with 
the progress being made with the self-evaluation in order to 
learn when the school will be ready to receive the visiting 
committee. If several schools intend to be evaluated the same 
year, it is most important that the dates for the visiting com- 
mittee to visit the various schools be arranged so that there 
will be no conflicts. In the early days, several principals were 
appointed by the State Chairman to act as chairmen of visit- 
ing committees. This experience was an excellent one for 
those concerned, but there ensued such a variation in the ways 
in which evaluations were conducted and in the quality of the 
reports that committee chairmen are now restricted to a few 
who follow more or less common techniques. 

In the experimental evaluations as many principals parti- 
cipated as wished to, but in the regular evaluations initiated 
in 1940 the size of the committee was limited to six, including 
the chairman. Since the burden of directing and supervising 
the evaluation seemed too great for the chairman, the com- 
mittee has been increased to seven, thereby permitting the 
chairman greater freedom in his activities. 

Selection of the committee. As soon as the State Chairman 
is informed that a certain school will be ready for evaluation 
by a visiting committee, he makes up a list of principals to 
submit to the principal of the host school for approval. The 
list is made up of principals of schools that are not too far 
distant, of men from schools of a comparable type, of men 
from adjoining states if the school is located near a state 
border, of men from nonmember schools which have a first- 
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class commission, of graduate students, and of faculty mem- 
bers. It is advantageous to invite the principal of a non- 
member school to be a member of the visiting committee so 
as to give him first-hand experience with the way his school 
should conduct its self-evaluation if ever it should apply for 
membership in the Association. The principal is asked to go 
over the list and to cross out the name of anyone who would 
be persona non grata to the host school. The State Chairman, 
when the list is returned to him, selects six of the individuals 
listed, whom he then invites to participate on such-and-such 
a date in the evaluation of the applicant school. If one or more 
can not accept, he invites others until the quota is filled. The 
list of six acceptances is forwarded to the principal who, in 
turn, writes each one a cordial letter of invitation. 

Length of the visit. After experimenting with various 
lengths of time which the visiting committee should spend at a 
school, a standard length is now being observed—from Sunday 
afternoon until Wednesday noon. The schedule is as follows: 


Sunday 2:00 p.m. Meeting of the visiting committee 
members with the staff or with the committees which 
prepared: Sections B and C of the Evaluative Criteria 
to study and discuss these two sections. 


4:00 p.m. Appointment of subcommittees and assign- 
ment of duties. 

Monday. Mid-morning meeting with the student body to 
explain the purpose of the visit and to introduce to 
them the members of the visiting committee. Study 
and evaluation of Sections E through I. 


6:00 p.m. Dinner meeting with the principal, super- 
intendent, board of control, and visiting committee. 


8:00 p.m. Write-up of the reports on Sections E 
through I. 


Tuesday. Visiting of classes and teachers. 
4:00 p.m. Evaluation of J blanks. 
7:00 p.m. Write-up of the D sections. 
Wednesday morning. Meeting with the principal and 


superintendent, and, if requested, the board of control, 
to hear the reports of the evaluating committee. 


Noon. Adjournment. 
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All of these activities will be analyzed and described in 
detail in subsequent sections of this bulletin. 

The members of the evaluating committee take care of 
their own travel expenses, while the host school provides meals 
and lodging from Sunday afternoon until Wednesday noon. 


The State Chairman’s preparation for the evaluation. Be- 
fore the State Chairman visits the school for the evaluation 
the principal is asked to send in his daily program of classes. 
From this schedule the State Chairman prepares the assign- 
ment of the classes and the teachers to be observed by each 
subcommittee of two members. In order to expedite the 
activities of the subcommittee, the same pair which observes 
classes also studies a special area or areas. These are usually 
grouped as follows: (1) pupil activities and guidance; 
(2) plant and library; and (3) staff and administration. 

In order to show how the schedule is analyzed and assign- 
ments made, an illustration is herewith provided. It happens 
to be one which was actually used. 

A chart is prepared with the subject fields given in the 
left-hand column. The order followed is that which observes 
most frequently the probable teaching conibinations. For 
example, a teacher of foreign languages usually is also a 
teacher of English. Therefore, foreign languages follows 
English. The next most likely combination is with social 
studies, so this area comes third. The whole idea of the chart 
is to see how possible it will be for a subcommittee to visit 
one third of the teachers and one third of the classes and, at the 
same time, not have to spread itself over too large an area. 

Each vertical column in the chart is headed by a teacher 
whose name is listed in as direct relation as possible to the 
subject fields in the first column. The first teacher is the 
one who teaches the largest number of classes in English. 
This is teacher F, with 3. She also teaches 2 classes in Spanish. 
Teacher H teaches 2 classes in English and 2 in art. Teacher 
D teaches 1 class in English and 4 in homemaking. Teacher 
E, who happens to be the superintendent, teaches 1 class in 
English. All the other teachers are similarly tabulated. 


In all, there are 12 teachers and 50 classes. If there are 
three subcommittees, each should be responsible for visiting 
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and evaluating 4 teachers and 17 classes. To allocate both 
teachers and classes with a reasonable degree of equivalency 
is almost as bad as playing a game of chess. But it has to be 
done in order that each subcommittee may know whom it is to 
evaluate. Because of the idiosyncracies of each individual 
schedule, it is impossible to eliminate a certain amount of 
overlapping. Consequently, two subcommittees may have to 
visit the same teacher because her teaching combination is 
such that one subject falls to one committee and another to a 
second committee. This is what is referred to as overlapping. 

One of the problems is to combine teachers and teaching 
areas in such a way that there is a minimum of overlapping. 
One subcommittee should visit all the English classes. These 
are taught by four people, one of whom is the superintendent. 
The other teaching subjects of these teachers happen to be 
Spanish, art, and homemaking. There is, then, a neat package 
of four teachers, four subject areas, and 15 classes. The next 
combination, with one overlapping on the teacher of agricul- 
ture, is social studies, health for girls, mathematics, and 
science. These are taught by four teachers in 20 classes. 
This leaves business, agriculture, health for boys, and music. 
These are taught by four teachers in 15 classes. Com- 
mittee 2 has the largest number of classes, but there are two 
sections of seventh grade science and arithmetic, which could 
reduce the number of classes to 18. Both committees 2 and 3 
will have to visit teacher C, but this teacher’s J blank will be 
evaluated by committee 3. 

The assignment of the special areas to one of these three 
subcommittees will depend more or less upon the personnel of 
the committee. Particularly is this true of the committee that 
studies pupil activities and guidance. The two on this com- 
mittee should be of a type to enlist a feeling of cooperation on 
the part of the pupils whom they will interview. Then too, it 
is desirable that the chairman keep in mind the previous ex- 
perience any member of the committee may have had in evalu- 
ating schools, so that, in his assignment of duties, he sees to it 
that this person has the opportunity to get experience in a new 
field. So far as the subject areas are concerned, it is pre- 
ferable to give attention to the areas with which a committee 
member is most familiar, and yet, inasmuch as he is a princi- 
pal who has certain supervisory functions to perform, he 
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should not refuse to have other areas with which he is less 
familiar included in his assignment. 

With the preliminary planning and organization taken 
care of, the next step is to evaluate the secondary schools by 
means of the Evaluative Criteria. As is true in the organiza- 
tion, the procedures used by the Indiana State Committee are 
not always the same as those used in other states. 











CHAPTER II 


THE SELF-EVALUATION 


Much of the value to be derived from any evaluation de- 
pends to a large extent upon the effectiveness of the self- 
examination to which the school concerned submits itself. The 
Evaluative Criteria as an instrument for evaluation is no 
exception. The school administrator desiring to gain maxi- 
mumly for the school by use of the Evaluative Criteria will 
make every effort to assure a proper and adequate self- 
evaluation of the school by members of the staff, and by 
pupils and lay citizens where appropriate. 

The authors are firmly convinced that the value which 
comes to a school community from the energy and effort 
expended in the use of the Evaluative Criteria depends largely 
on the self-evaluation a school makes prior to the arrival of 
a visiting committee. One should not infer that the plan 
described herein is the only pattern of making a self-evalua- 
tion. The Manual (Section A) of the Evaluative Criteria pro- 
vides brief instructions as to the procedures used in making 
an evaluation. Several states have formulated procedures 
that are used with varying degrees of success. Unruh,’ using 
the Evaluative Criteria, describes a plan for high school evalu- 
ation that was developed for the high schools in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The plan herein discussed and the procedures suggested 
have come as a result of continuous use and study of the 
Evaluative Criteria from its very beginning. It might well be 
labeled the Indiana Plan for Using the Evaluative Criteria, 
since it is really the result of 15 years of use by the Indiana 
State Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The plan has been used to evaluate 
71 schools in Indiana and is still used to evaluate schools 
seeking admission to the North Central Association or schools 
being re-evaluated either at their own request or at the re- 


‘Unruh, Adolph, “The Saint Louis Plan for High School Evaluation,” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
vol. 37, no. 197, pp. 24-30, Washington, D.C., November, 1953. 


(20) 
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quest of the Indiana State Committee of the North Central 
Association. Once a school-community has determined to 
make the evaluation, the following plans and suggestions 
should prove quite helpful. 


Organizing the Faculty for the Self-Evaluation 


The evaluation of a school is a major undertaking and 
demands the cooperation of the total school staff. Such co- 
operative effort as is needed can only be hoped for in the 
school where there is understanding on the part of the staff 
and community as to the purposes and values of such an 
undertaking. Various supervisory means might well be used 
to bring the staff and other interested persons to the point 
of feeling the need for a thorough study of the school com- 
munity, its educational program for youth, and themselves. 
However accomplished, the school community that is genuinely 
interested in and eager for an evaluation of its school’s pro- 
gram stands to gain more significantly than does the school 
that goes through the evaluation procedures in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner. 

The steering committee. The first committee to be selected 
should be the committee (usually referred to as the steering 
committee) whose function it is to provide the over-all 
planning and direction for the evaluation. It is this committee 
that assumes the responsibility of establishing the general 
framework, the organization within which the evaluation can 
be accomplished. In a manner, it serves to give a sense of 
direction administratively to the entire evaluative process. 
The committee should be appointed by the principal and in 
most cases (probably in all cases with the possible exception 
of the very large schools) the principal might well be a mem- 
ber of this committee himself. Whether a member or not, the 
principal has a definitely important part to play in the evalua- 
tion. The steering committee should not be too large in num- 
ber (three to five members seems best), but it should be as 
representative of the faculty as possible. 

The steering committee, working with the principal 
(usually as a member of the committee), has the following 
responsibilities : 

a. Ordering the necessary materials 

b. Designating other committees 
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c. Determining a time schedule 

d. Providing adequate time, both for committee work 

and for faculty meetings 

e. Checking the various reports as they are completed 

f. Serving, in various capacities, the several committees 

Ordering the necessary materials. The Evaluative Criteria 
can be purchased in either bound or unbound form from the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. In ordering 
the necessary forms a school making an evaluation should 
first obtain the “Price List and Order Form” for the necessary 
materials from the State Chairman, Indiana State Committee, 
North Central Association, School of Education, Room 335, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

To make a total evaluation, the minimum needs for the 
sections of the Evaluative Criteria are: 

a. One bound copy of the Evaluative Criteria (this copy 

is used largely by the steering committee in planning) 

b. Two “Complete Sets of Separate Sections (one copy 

each, Sections A through Y) Unbound” 

c. Ten copies of Section B 

d. Ten copies of Section C 

e. Twice as many copies of Section J as there are total 

staff members 

The cost of these materials is quite reasonable, being 
slightly less than $14 for a school of 25 staff members, and 
increasing in cost at the rate of 70 cents for each additional 
five staff members. 

Designating other committees. Early in the planning the 
steering committee must designate certain committees to carry 
out various phases of the evaluation. First, the faculty can be 
divided into two committees for the study of Sections B and 
C. Section B must be assembled and discussed, however, be- 
fore Section C is considered. In schools with a faculty of 
about 10 teachers, Sections B and C may each be studied by 
the faculty as a whole, but in larger schools, committees repre- 
senting only a portion of the staff may be designated for 
each of these sections. Whether Sections B and C are origi- 
nally completed by the entire staff or by two committees, both 
sections must be thoroughly discussed and understood by the 
entire group before any other steps in the evaluation are taken. 
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These sections contain the basic information upon which the 
remainder of the evaluation rests. 

It is suggested that various citizens of the school com- 
munity might well participate in the study of Sections B and 
C. Members of the board of control, representatives of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and other interested persons, in- 
cluding pupils, frequently take part in the evaluation of a 
school. If a school plans to include such persons in the evalua- 
tion, these persons should start with the beginning and be 
assigned to help with, or at least participate in, the discussing 
and assembling of data in Sections B and C. 

With the completion of the study of Sections B and C, two 
types of committees begin to function, with each member of 
the staff usually assigned to one committee of each type. Sub- 
ject area committees are the first type. They study Sections 
D-1 through D-16. Each subject area committee will have as 
participants faculty members from the subject area under 
study and at least one member from a related subject area and 
one from a subject area not so closely related. For example, 
the committee working with D-11, Mathematics, might have 
two teachers of mathematics, one science teacher, and one 
home economics teacher. Since there are 16 subject areas, 16 
committees will be needed. In practice, however, the subject 
offerings in many schools will not include all the subject areas 
listed in the Evaluative Criteria, and therefore fewer subject 
area committees are needed. A school offering no subject in 
agriculture will have no need for a committee to study Section 
D-2, Agriculture. Furthermore, the number of faculty mem- 
bers in many schools is not sufficient for each subject area 
to have a committee assigned to it alone; in these schools 
several subject areas will be studied by a single committee. 
An example of this situation would be in a school with only 
one teacher in mathematics, one in science, and one in home 
economics, where it would be entirely feasible for the three to 
be assigned to study and report on Sections D-11, Mathematics; 
D-8, Home Economics; and D-15, Science. 

It is advisable to have all teachers assigned to at least one 
subject area committee, the number of such committees being 
determined largely by the number of faculty members. Where 
pupils and/or lay citizens are taking part in the evaluation, 
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these groups should be represented on each subject area 
committee. 

The second type of committee, operating concurrently with 
the subject area committees, is concerned with the broad 
areas of the school’s program: 

Section E. Pupil activity program 

Section F. Library services 

Section G. Guidance services 

Section H. School plant 

Section I. School staff and administration 

Each staff member should be assigned membership on one 
of these committees in keeping with individual interest, work, 
and competency. And again, where pupils and/or lay citizens 
are taking a part, each committee should have such repre- 
sentation. 

Thus, each staff member will be assigned to at least two 
committees—one subject area committee and one committee 
studying a broad or major area. In making committee assign- 
ments, the steering committee and the principal must keep 
foremost in their minds that such an evaluation should be the 
work of the entire faculty, and that individual teachers must 
be protected on the one hand from doing too much and on the 
other hand from having too little a part in it. Members of 
the steering committee should be assigned to the two types 
of committees just as is any other faculty member; however, 
the principal should help where needed, without definite as- 
signment to these committees. 

The time schedule. Making a schedule for the work neces- 
sitated by an evaluation is one of the important assurances 
that the evaluation will be completed in an orderly and mean- 
ingful fashion. Using the Evaluative Criteria is not some- 
thing to be done hurriedly or in a short time. Most schools 
should plan on taking approximately four months for the self- 
evaluation, and it is doubtful whether any school should at- 
tempt to do it in less than three months. In fact, a rather 
tight schedule must be closely adhered to in order to complete 
the self-evaluation in four months. 

The time schedule will include the over-all outline—step by 
step—of the dates for completion of the various sections 
which, of course, calls for scheduling faculty meetings to hear 
and discuss the various sections as they are completed. In 
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determining the time allowance for the various sections, con- 
sideration must be taken not only of the difficulty of the sec- 
tion itself but, more important, of the teacher time available 
for the essential committee meetings. 


Although each school must consider itself and its work 
load in developing a time schedule, the one suggested below 
might serve as a guide and prove suitable, with slight varia- 
tions, for many schools. 


Step 1. 


Step 2. 


Step 3. 


Shortly before the opening of school in September 
a workshop could be conducted for staff members 
and others taking part in the evaluation, the pur- 
pose of which would be to provide opportunity for 
thorough discussion and explanation and an over- 
view of the value and use of such an evaluation by 
means of the Evaluative Criteria. During this work- 
shop committees could be designated, the time 
schedule determined, and the details of using the 
various sections of the Evaluative Criteria ex- 
plained. Initial committee meetings might be held; 
in fact, work on Sections B and C might be started 
during this time. Each member of the staff should 
be given two copies of Section J for completion, to 
be returned to the principal at the end of the first 
month of school. (In cases where workshops before 
the opening of school are not feasible, the above 
might be accomplished in a series of teachers’ meet- 
ings early in the school year.) 


Two weeks after Step 1, Section B should have been 
completed and a faculty meeting held for a discus- 
sion of it. 


The following week, after due consideration of Sec- 
tion B, the faculty should consider Section C. Con- 
sideration of these sections may (and probably 
should) take several meetings of the entire faculty. 
Faculty understanding of Sections B and C is ex- 
tremely important. The remainder of the evaluation 
is dependent upon the nature of the pupil population 
and school community and of the needs of youth. 
Any school that can reasonably assure itself of an 
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Step 4. 


Step 5. 
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adequate coverage of Sections B and C during the 
first month is well on schedule. 

During the next three weeks (weeks 5, 6, and 7) the 
committees on subject areas (Sections D-1 through 
D-16) and the committees on the broad major areas 
(Sections E through I) will be at work. In case the 
committee should hold only one meeting per week, 
each faculty member, working on one committee of 
each type, would have two committee meetings per 
week to attend. At the end of the three-week period, 
the subject area committees should be ready to re- 
port. The schedule will need to include a series of 
faculty meetings to hear the reports of the several 
subject area committees. These reports to the fac- 
ulty can be made as a summary, but, when the fac- 
ulty desires, time for discussion should be allowed. 
Two or three subject area committees can usually 
report during one faculty meeting of an hour’s 
length. This means that for the next three weeks 
(weeks 8, 9, and 10) the faculty will meet as a whole 
twice each week to hear the reports on Sections D-1 
through D-16 (subject areas). Section D, Program 
of Studies, will be considered and completed during 
the final meeting of this series of meetings of the 
faculty. 

Immediately following the faculty meetings to hear 
subject area committee reports, another series of 
faculty meetings will be scheduled for the purpose 
of discussing Sections E, F,G, H, and I. There will 
be more faculty discussion of these sections since the 
broad areas covered by them affect directly and in- 
directly all the staff members and their work in 
numerous ways. Each of these sections will require 
not less than one faculty meeting, and frequently 
more. In the hurry to complete the total evaluation, 
it must be borne in mind that faculty discussion of 
the various sections has tremendous in-service train- 
ing value; therefore such discussion should not be 
cut short or restricted. It is safe to assume that re- 
porting on Sections E through I will take at least 
another three weeks (weeks 11, 12, and 13). 
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Step 6. The schedule, to be complete, must also include the 
dates when the visiting committee will be in the 
school. These dates will be arrived at cooperatively 
by the principal and the Chairman of the Indiana 
State Committee of the North Central Association. 
At the earliest possible time, the principal should 
get in contact with the State Chairman regarding 
available dates for the visiting committee. 

Since a month is used for studying Sections B 
and C, three weeks for studying the other sections, 
three weeks for reporting on Section D and Sections 
D-1 through D-16, and three weeks for studying 
Sections E, F, G, H, and I, one can readily see that 
three or four months is necessary for the evaluation. 
Even then, this is a rather tight schedule. The time 
schedule and the effectiveness of the total evalua- 
tion are largely dependent upon the ability or will- 
ingness of the school to provide sufficient time for 
the work involved. 


Providing adequate time. An essential feature of effective 
self-evaluation is that of allowing sufficient time. There is 
considerable time needed for the work of the various commit- 
tees and for the faculty to meet as a whole. The question is 
not one of whether time is necessary, but of how to provide 
time that must be used in the evaluative process. 

Schools have approached this problem in several ways. 
Some schools have provided time during the regular hours of 
the school day by shortening the periods or by omitting a period 
on an alternating basis on designated days. Many schools 
have found it advantageous to postpone the beginning of 
school for two periods on certain days and to use these two 
periods for faculty meetings. Other schools have completed 
the work almost entirely outside the regular school hours. In 
schools where the regular day is extended beyond the close of 
classes, this time is frequently used. Meetings scheduled to 
follow the close of classes have the disadvantage, however, of 
catching teachers when they are tired and probably least pre- 
pared for the arduous task of careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration of improving the educational program. In some 
schools the meetings are held before the classes begin in the 
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morning, and in some schools Saturday mornings have been 
used for faculty meetings. A few schools have scheduled the 
meetings for evenings and have found this practice desirable. 

Probably most schools will need to use a combination of 
times during the regular school day and outside the regular 
school day. For example, faculty meetings which it is de- 
sirable for all members to attend might be scheduled so as to 
use time within the regular school day; whereas committee 
meetings may be scheduled outside the regular hours. The 
authors know of no definite plan for providing time for the 
evaluation that is suitable for all schools. Each school and 
each community must work out the method that is most suit- 
able for the persons involved. : 

The authors feel certain, however, that evaluation is im- 
portant enough in the over-all improvement of the educational 
program that a school-community is justified in using time 
for it in the regular school day. The work of the faculty mak- 
ing an evaluation is not something to add to an already busy 
day—just so much “busy work” to be done as quickly and as 
painlessly as possible. 

Checking the reports. As the various committees com- 
plete the sections assigned to them, the steering committee 
must check each section carefully to ascertain that it is com- 
plete and that instructions for its completion have been 
properly carried out. Section J, Data for Individual Staff 
Members, is turned in by the individual staff member to the 
principal, since it is not checked by the steering committee. 
Proper completion of all the forms, although it appears simple, 
is a task that demands careful attention, since the completed 
forms play an important part in the total picture that a visit- 
ing committee gains of the school. 

Helping the various committees. Members of the steering 
committee will serve the several committees in numerous 
capacities. Committees may need help in clarifying various 
items in their sections. Oftentimes needed data can be pro- 
vided from information already available in the school. Mem- 
bers of the steering committee are frequently called into com- 
mittee meetings to provide a wider basis for discussion rela- 
tive to some phase of the work. The principal will, no doubt, 
be in great demand. His over-all knowledge of the educational 
program of the school and his experience make his assistance 
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particularly valuable in considering many phases of the 
evaluation. 

Frequently it becomes desirable to invite into a committee 
meeting persons who are not on the committee. Such requests 
can be made through the principal. Actually, the members of 
the steering committee and the principal will assist wherever 
and whenever help is needed, whether such help be adminis- 
trative, procedural, or consultative in nature. 


Using the Forms 


The use and importance of the several sections of the 
Evaluative Criteria in the total evaluation are clearly evident. 
Section A, Manual, contains the brief instructions pertaining 
to making an evaluation ; Section B gives basic data regarding 
pupil population and school community, and Section C includes 
the educational needs of youth. In Section D, Program of 
Studies, each subject area is given special treatment in Sec- 
tions D-1 through D-16. Each of the next five sections directs 
attention to a major area of the educational program—E 
(Pupil Activity Program); F (Library Services); G (Guid- 
ance Services); H (School Plant); and I (School Staff and 
Administration). Section J calls for information pertaining 
to the individual staff members, and Sections X and Y are 
the summary forms which are used by the State Chairman 
for reporting the visiting committee’s appraisal to the school. 

To facilitate the handling of the different sections, and to 
insure their best use, in so far as possible, attention is directed 
to the separate sections for discussion. 

Section B, Pupil Population and School Community. Most 
of the information required in completing Section B is likely 
to be available in current school records found in the princi- 
pal’s office or in the office of the counseling staff. However, 
where such data are not available, they should be collected, 
organized, and recorded according to the instructions in Sec- 
tion B. This section is of such importance that utmost care 
should be taken in completion. The instructions and pro- 
cedures for the completion of each table are clear and concise. 
Strict adherence to these instructions is necessary for an 
accurate description of the pupil population and the school 
community. Each table has a special part to perform in 
establishing a basis for the evaluation, but two parts of the 
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section need some clarification. Section B is divided into two 
main parts: I, Basic Data Regarding Pupils, and II, Basic 
Data Regarding the Community. Each of these parts is 
further divided into eight subdivisions. 

Part G of the data regarding the community, Agencies 
Affecting Education (on pages 31 and 32 of Evaluative Cri- 
teria), should be defined as referring to the larger community 
that has an effect on the education of youth. Today, with our 
excellent transportation system, the communities in which 
youth live seem to be steadily increasing in area. In dis- 
cussing the community agencies affecting the education of 
youth, it appears only reasonable to include the larger com- 
munity (when applicable) and its facilities. ,Hence, a school 
located in a small town lying near a large city may need to 
consider many of the facilities, both good and bad, of the 
larger city as a part of the school community, educationally 
speaking. For example, it is hardly reasonable for a school 
near Indianapolis to fail to include the facilities of the city 
when such facilities are readily available and being used fre- 
quently by the youth of the school either in or outside of the 
school. Such facilities play a part in the education of the 
youth in the small town to the extent to which they are used 
by the youth. 

Part H of the data regarding the community, Additional 
Socio-economic Information (on pages 33 and 34) calls for any 
additional information that may help in understanding the 
community. In completing this section as well as other sec- 
tions where additional information is necessary to establish 
a clear picture of the situation, a school is encouraged to pre- 
sent any and all information it deems essential. 

Section C, Educational Needs of Youth. For each of the 
eight educational needs of youth listed in the second part of 
Section C, the faculty must decide, after thorough considera- 
tion, whether or not the staff accepts, rejects, or accepts with 
qualifications the need as a responsibility of the school. Where 
the acceptance is qualified, such qualifications should be 
clearly noted in the space provided. Each of the eight needs 
calls for a second faculty decision. On the line at the bottom 
of each page where the need is stated and discussed, the fac- 
ulty must indicate to what extent it thinks the need is being 
met in the school. The study of needs of youth and the extent 
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to which they are being met are highly related to the data 
disclosed in Section B. In fact, the study of Section C is 
worthy and meaningful as a faculty endeavor to the extent 
that it grows out of serious consideration of pupil population 
and the school community. There are two points of major 
importance to consider for each need: first, the extent to 
which the faculty accepts it as a responsibility, and second, the 
extent to which the need is currently being met or accom- 
plished. It is entirely possible for a faculty to accept a need 
as its responsibility but to realize that the need is not to be 
met in the work of the school. Section C has, for many schools, 
been the point at which particularly valuable discussion oc- 
curs, since it tends to make a school clarify its objectives. 

The third part of Section C, Individual School’s Statement, 
is frequently misunderstood and misused. It is at this point 
that a faculty is called upon to state the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the particular school. Certainly school commu- 
nities differ sufficiently to warrant differences in the phi- 
losophy of the individual school, and such differences should 
be recorded here. After the study of the needs of youth, the 
faculty is requested to present in specific terms the goals, 
aims, objectives, or purposes of its school—not of secondary 
schools in general. This statement of purpose should be so 
interwoven into the life of the community that it is a state- 
ment peculiar to that particular school community. Too 
many schools have used this opportunity to rehash the com- 
monly accepted goals of secondary education, with little under- 
standing of or meaning for the educational situation at hand. 

To repeat, Sections B and C are tremendously important 
as focal points of faculty discussion in understanding the 
pupil population, school community, and educational needs of 
youth, and as the basis for the rest of the evaluation. The 
value of the total evaluation is highly dependent upon the 
handling of these sections. 

Sections D-1 through D-16 and Section D. Sections D-1 
through D-16 are the sections pertaining to the subject areas. 
All are similar in form, calling for two types of consideration 
on the part of the committee working with each section. The 
first considerations are the checklist items which are con- 
cerned with the provision for or condition of the item. Check- 
list items are marked by using symbols to denote the extent 
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to which the item is provided or to indicate the condition of 
the item under study. If an item is entirely missing but 
deemed necessary, it is marked M. In case the item is missing 
from the school and is also considered an unnecessary part of 
the school, the symbol N is used. Where provision or condi- 
tion of the item is very limited, the symbol used is X. In case 
the provision or condition of the item is made to some extent, 
the item is marked with one check (V), and where the pro- 
vision or condition is judged as being made extensively, a 
double check (Vv V) is used. 


It is very likely that the provision or condition of several 
checklist items will vary all along the scale. Subcommittees 
working with the D sections (D-1 through ,D-16) should 
fully appreciate that the total picture of a school might be 
very good, and yet that there would be some specific items 
(such as those found in the checklist) about which the school 
is doing little or nothing. It should be pointed out that the 
items contained in the checklists are thought to be charac- 
teristics, provisions, and/or conditions found in good second- 
ary schools. However, not all items may be necessary or ap- 
plicable to a given school situation. It must be remembered 
that the Evaluative Criteria was so constructed as to be used 
by any secondary school—large or small, rural or urban, pub- 
lic or private. 

The study and marking of the checklist items lead directly 
to the second consideration—that of making value judgments 
on the evaluation items found following the checklist items. 
The evaluation items call for the best decision of the sub- 
committee regarding how well the phase of the program under 
consideration operates. The evaluation items are marked on 
a scale, with 5 used for excellent, 4 for very good, 3 for good, 
2 for fair, and 1 for poor. In case an item is missing, the 
following symbols are used. The explanation of these sym- 
bols, given below, was contained in a letter dated April 6, 
1953, from the Executive Secretary of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 

A particular item is missing, but it is agreed that it is un- 


necessary or undesirable in the school being evaluated. The evalua- 
tion symbol for this condition is “N.” 


A particular item is missing and the general judgment is that 
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it ought to be present. The evaluation symbol for this condition is 
“1” since “1” is the lowest rating on the graphic scale. Examina- 
tion of the scales of Section Y will reveal that no provision is made 
for plotting any numerical rating lower than “1.” 

A particular item is missin, but there is a difference of opinion 
on the part of the school staff or administration or the visiting 
committee as to the desirability or appropriateness of the item 
for the school being evaluated. The evaluation symbol for this 
condition is “M.” If the item thus marked “M” ought, in the 
judgment of the visiting committee, to be given further study to 
determine its importance for the school, it should be identified in 
the written report accompanying the graphic summary. 


The difficulty encountered in past experience has been in 
the understanding of this scale—especially the ratings 1 to 5. 
With a five-point scale ranging from poor (1) to excellent 
(5), it seems reasonable to assume that a good rating (3) is 
somewhat average, with fair (2) being somewhat below 
average and very good (4) being somewhat above average. 
Thus “(1) poor” would indicate the lowest rating possible 
where the provision or condition exists or where the provision 
does not exist but the committee thinks that it should, and “ (5) 
excellent” would indicate the highest possible rating. When 
the provision or condition is missing, M, N, or 1 is used in 
keeping with the statement in the quoted statement above. 
Care should be taken in using an N, which means the school 
does not have the item and the committee does not think it 
desirable for the school. In practice it has been found that 
M’s are frequently used where 1’s should be used, and occa- 
sionally an N is used where an M should be used. 

This difficulty can be remedied at the very beginning of 
the evaluation by a thorough explanation and understanding 
of the use of the symbols VV, V, X, M, and N for checklist 
items and of 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, M, and N for evaluation items. 

Data and information necessary for Section D grow out of 
the study of the subject areas and curriculum planning pro- 
cedures in the school. This means that Sections D-1 through 
D-16 will have been completed before Section D is considered. 
Section D serves to summarize in part the picture of the pro- 
gram of studies of the school and its development. Therefore, 
the faculty as a whole or representatives of the several com- 
mittees working with Sections D-1 through D-16 will need 
to complete Section D. The checklist items and items of 
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evaluation in Section D are handled as discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

Sections E, F, G, H, and I. The method of checking the 
major area sections is the same as that used for Sections D-1 
through D-16. In the consideration of these sections it is 
likely that a committee may need to consult with various 
persons (not members of the committee) pertaining to various 
parts of the section. For example, a committee working on 
the part of Section H which deals with lunchrooms, dining 
rooms, and kitchens (page 245) might well need the assistance 
of the lunchroom supervisor or a home economics teacher. 
When such persons are not on the committee, it would be only 
reasonable to request their help. As another example, in 
working with the part of Section I pertaining to the superin- 
tendent of schools, a committee might well need the help of 
the superintendent in completing the form. 

For each of the major area sections, the instructions are 
quite clear and should be followed. The final part of each of 
these five sections consists of general evaluations of the area 
being considered and should not be completed or marked by 
the staff committees. In other words, the general evaluation 
of the activity program (page 206), of library services (page 
218), of guidance services (page 234), of the school plant 
page 250), and of school staff and administration (page 274) 
are not to be checked during the self-evaluation. These 
general evaluations of the major areas are completed by the 
visiting committee only. 

In each major area section, space is provided for special 
characteristics of the area, and this space (clearly designated) 
precedes immediately the general evaluation discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. The committees are encouraged to use 
this space to describe any special characteristics or to add any 
pertinent information regarding the area under study. Con- 
siderable time is saved and a clearer picture is drawn when 
such space is used to present the data better. 

In the preparation of the major area sections (Section E 
through I) care should be taken to collect and supply the sup- 
plementary data called for to support the information in the 
sections. There are points throughout the major area sections 
at which such materials are requested. For example in Sec- 
tion E (page 198), the school is requested to “submit three suc- 
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cessive issues of each publication,” while in the same section 
(page 202) the school must submit a “list of voluntary intra- 
mural physical activities and the number of participants in 
each.” Other examples could be cited, but the point of concern 
is that the supplementary data called for should be collected 
and should become a part of the section under consideration. 

Section J, Data for Individual Staff Members. Each staff 
member is requested to complete Section J and to return it 
directly to the principal by the end of the first month of the 
evaluation. By staff member is meant all members of the 
professional staff of the school, even though a particular staff 
member’s time might be divided between or among schools. 
This would include teachers, principal, superintendent, and 
staff members serving in special areas, such as the nurse. 
These J forms are not considered by the faculty or a faculty 
committee, since the information contained therein pertains 
to an individual. They should be carefully completed by the 
individual and checked by the principal to assure their com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Checklist items and evaluation items 
are marked according to the same system of symbols and num- 
bers as is used for the other sections. Care should be given in 
assembling the information supplied in this section. 

Points at which special attention is directed are: 

a. On page 278 of the Evaluative Criteria, academic and 
professional preparation are shown in terms of se- 
mester hours. The manner in which quarter hours 
are changed to semester hours is by simply multiply- 
ing quarter hours by the fraction 2/3. 

b. On page 282, “D, Professional Qualifications,” is to be 
completed only by the members of the staff having 
teaching duties. The rest of the staff, or those not 
having teaching duties, should mark this part N. 

c. On page 282, “E, Special Committee Judgment,” is to 
be completed by the visiting committee, not by the 
individual staff member. 

Sections X and Y. The summary sections (X and Y) are 
not filled in by either the school or the visiting committee, but 
are completed in the office of the State Chairman. One copy of 
each section is returned to the school as a part of the report, 
and one copy of each is retained by the State Chairman. 
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Preparing for the Visiting Committee 


The self-evaluation is not complete until arrangements 
have been made for the evaluation of the visiting committee. 
Early in the self-evaluation, the principal must contact the 
Chairman of the Indiana State Committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association in order to set dates for the visit and to work 
with the State Chairman in selecting committee members. 

Upon their arrival the visiting committee will need to have 
for its use the following sections of the Evaluative Criteria: 
Ten copies of Section B (completed) 

Ten copies of Section C (completed) 

Two copies of Section D (completed) 

Two copies of each Section D-1 through D-16 (com- 
pleted) 

Two copies of Section E (completed) 

Two copies of Section F (completed) 

Two copies of Section G (completed) 

Two copies of Section H (completed) 

Two copies of Section I (completed) 

Two copies of Section J for each staff member (com- 
pleted) 

k. Two copies of Section X (not completed) 

l. Two copies of Section Y (not completed) 

The sections called for in these sections should be in loose or 
unbound form for the committee’s use. 

In addition to the completed sections of the Evaluative 
Criteria, the following materials are needed by the committee 
upon arrival: 

Eight copies of the program of studies 

Eight copies of the daily schedule 

Eight handbooks (or materials of a similar nature) 
One dozen pencils 

One dozen red pencils 

Two reams of regular writing paper 

Eight diagrams of the building, with areas clearly 
identified 

Paper clips 

. Ink 

The committee will need a room in the school in which it 
may work, with tables or desk space for at least seven persons. 
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This room should be so situated that it can be used each 
evening until quite late and so that it can be locked when not 
being used. 

Adequate arrangements for the housing and meals for 
committee members must be made before their arrival. The 
cost of such housing and meals is paid by the school being 
evaluated, but any other expenses, including necessary travel, 
are paid by the individual committee member. 

There are several meetings of importance that must be 
scheduled in advance of the evaluation by the visiting com- 
mittee. The first is on Sunday afternoon at 2:00 p. m. when 
the committee meets with the faculty and others having a part 
or interest in the evaluation to become acquainted and to dis- 
cuss Sections B and C. This meeting must be scheduled and 
the place of meeting must be ready ahead of time. The second 
meeting that must be scheduled beforehand is held during the 
Monday evening meal when the committee, the administrative 
head of the school system, the principal, and members of the 
board of control of the school have an opportunity to visit 
informally. This meeting need not be a long one, but should 
be one in which committee members and administrative offi- 
cials of the school view together the purpose of such an 
evaluation. Such a meeting has proved invaluable in creating 
a better understanding of the evaluation on the part of board 
members. 

A third meeting that must be scheduled beforehand is a 
short assembly of the student body. These three meetings 
are a part of the work carried on in the evaluation made by 
the visiting committee; however, they must be planned and 
provided for in the schedule. 

With these things done the school community and its staff 
are ready for the visit of the committee. 











CHAPTER III 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES OF THE 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


Visitation schedule. Before the evaluation of a school is 
begun, the visiting committee should work out a schedule with 
the administration and staff of the school to be evaluated. 
Otherwise, time may be lost in making the visitations in the 
various areas and in gathering the data. A suggested visiting 
committee schedule follows: 


Sunday, 2:00-5:30 p. m. 


1. 


Visiting committee will meet with the administrators 

and staff of the school to be evaluated. (2:00-2:30 p.m.) 

a. Host principal will preside, introduce staff mem- 
bers, and present chairman of visiting committee. 

b. Chairman of visiting committee will discuss the 
purpose and scope of the visitation. 


2. Visiting committee, with the help of the faculty or 


committee, will study Section B, Pupil Population and 

School Community, and Section C, Educational Needs 

of Youth. (2:45-4:00 p.m.) 

Subject area and major section subcommittees will be 

assigned. 

a. The agenda for the following day will be planned. 
(4:00-5:30 p.m.) 


Dinner, 6:00 p.m. 
Monday morning (at least 30 minutes before classes start) 


1. 


Preliminary meeting of visiting committee will be held 

in workroom. 

a. Major section subcommittees will review agenda 
for the day. 

Entire visiting committee will attend convocation at 

time to be arranged by host principal. 

a. At this convocation the chairman will present mem- 
bers of the visiting committee. 

b. Chairman will discuss with students the aims, pur- 
pose, and plan of visitation. 

Major section subcommittees E through I will begin 


(38) 
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visitation of various areas, plan conferences, check 
office records, and conduct interviews with students 
and staff members. 

Subject area subcommittee members will visit those 
classes that meet on alternate days, so that every class 
will have been visited at some time during the two days. 


Monday afternoon 


1. 


2. 


Major section subcommittees will continue making an 
overview of their respective areas until completed. 
Major section subcommittees will review information 
contained in Section B, Pupil Population and School 
Community, and Section C, Educational Needs of 
Youth, giving special attention to the extent to which 
the work revealed through study of the major sections 
meets the needs of youth. 

Major section subcommittees should by this time begin 
the write-ups for the respective areas of study. 


Monday dinner 


3. 


to 


The visiting committee will have dinner with the Board 
of Education and the members of the host school ad- 
ministrative staff. In some communities the Board of 
Education may consist of three or five members, while 
in smaller schools it may be the township trustee. The 
administrative staff is comprised of the superintendent 
and the principal of the host school. In a township 
school the host principal should be the one to decide 
whether the county school superintendent should be 
invited. 

This dinner should be informal, serving, as its major 
purpose, as a means by which the members of the visit- 
ing committee and the staff members of the host school 
may become better acquainted. 


Monday night 


1. 


Major section subcommittees will meet to review the 
day’s work and prepare the write-ups for each major 
section to be submitted to the entire committee for 
action. 

The entire visiting committee will meet in the work- 
room in order to (1) check each item in each section 
(E through I) as a total committee, and (2) to hear the 
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written reports of the various major section subcom- 
mittees. 

Whenever the subcommittee feels that a checklist item 
should be changed, or an evaluation raised or lowered, 
each such change will be made by crossing out the check 
or the evaluation with red pencil and writing the 
change to the left with red pencil. 

A preview of the work of the subject area subcommit- 
tees with definite plans for class visitation will con- 
clude Monday’s work. 


Tuesday, 8:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


1. 


The entire visiting committee will meet in the workroom 
for briefing at least 30 minutes before the opening of 
school and receiving the D sections in the areas which 
they are to visit and observe. 


2. Classes will be visited by subject-area subcommittees. 


a. Visitation should be scheduled so that each subject 
area subcommittee member will visit each teacher 
in his area at least once during the day. 

b. Committee members should take the opportunity to 
talk with teachers and pupils whenever possible 
about the work of each class. 


3. J blanks will be reviewed. 


a. As soon as the visitations are complete, committee 
members should obtain the J blanks, “Data for In- 
dividual Staff Members,” from the committee chair- 
man. 

b. The J blanks should be kept in the workroom for 
ready reference, so that they will be available to 
members of the subject area committees for their 
review. 

c. The committee members should raise or lower the 
ratings on any items in which the judgment of the 
committee differs from that of the self-evaluation. 


Tuesday night 
1. All major section and subject area committees will 


complete their written reports (Sections D-1 through 
D-16 and E through I) to be submitted orally to the 
entire committee for consideration and final action. 
a. The subcommittee reports should include statements 

of strengths and weaknesses in each area evaluated, 
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with recommendations for improvements where 
needed. 

b. In no instance should individual staff members be 
identified by name. The reports must be kept ob- 
jective. 

c. Each member of the committee should feel free to 
question any rating or to present any evidence ap- 
propriate to the item under consideration. 

d. No reports will be made to the entire committee on 
the J blanks “Data for Individual Staff Members.” 
They will be checked and submitted to the chairman. 

e. The final reports should represent the best judg- 
ment of the entire committee. 

Wednesday morning 


1. In the event that any committee member has been un- 
able to visit a particular area of interest, or for some 
unavoidable reason has had no opportunity to talk 
with some member of this staff or student body with 
whom he desired to confer, he should do so at the 
earliest possible time. 


2. The entire visiting committee will meet with the ad- 
ministrative staff of the school for the purpose of giv- 
ing a brief summary of the commendations and recom- 
mendations of the committee and of emphasizing sig- 
nificant aspects of the evaluation. This report should 
be made by the visiting committee chairman, with em- 
phasis on major Sections D, E, F, G, H, and I of the 
Evaluative Criteria. The written report will embody 
Sections D-1 through D-16. 


Procedure of visitation. The visiting committee will meet 
with the host principal and his staff at 2:00 p.m. on the first 
day of the visitation. The principal calls the meeting to order 
and makes such introductions as are deemed advisable in 
order to acquaint the visiting committee with the members of 
his staff. He will introduce the chairman, who will make 
a general statement as to the aims and purposes of the evalua- 
tion with particular emphasis upon the purpose of the visi- 
tation. 

The visiting committee with the help of the staff will then 
make a thorough study of Section B, “Pupil Population and 
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School Community,” and Section C, “Educational Needs of 
Youth.” This is done by discussing the real meaning and 
implications for the school of the data found in each section. 
The faculty will frequently be able to shed light on much of 
the information contained in the two sections. It is of para- 
mount importance that the visiting committee have as clear a 
picture of Sections B and C as is possible. This meeting of the 
visiting committee and the faculty secures this purpose. 

The visiting committee will then convene in the work- 
room for organization of the subject area and major sec- 
tion subcommittees. It is customary in Indiana for two 
members of the visiting committee to serve on each of the 
three subject areas and major section subcommittees. Commit- 
tees assigned to major Sections E through I will be given the 
Evaluative Criteria forms for the areas to which they have 
been assigned. 

Distribution of materials and assignment of a workroom 
will conclude this session. The materials should include all 
sections of the Evaluative Criteria which are applicable to the 
evaluation, completely and accurately filled out; plans or dia- 
grams indicating location of all classes, offices, and activities; 
copies of the daily schedule, indicating subject rooms, teachers, 
and time of classes; copies of courses of study, publications, 
programs; and a supply of red and blue pencils, memorandum 
pads and all similar materials of help to the committee. 

The major section subcommittees should study the general 
aspects of the educational program, such as the guidance serv- 
ices, pupil actvities, etc., using Sections E through I as a guide. 
Each major section subcommittee will study one or two major 
section areas; for example, one committee may study Section 
E, “Pupil Activity Program,” and Section G, “Guidance Serv- 
ices”; a second committee may study Section F, “Library 
Services,” and Section H, “School Plant”; while a third com- 
mittee may study Section I, “School Staff and Administra- 
tion.” Specific responsibilities of each major section area 
subcommittee studying Sections E through I are outlined in 
another section of this manual. 

The subcommittee of two members that studies a major 
section (Sections E through I) on Monday will study a part of 
the subject areas (Sections D-1 through D-16) on Tuesday. 

The duties of the subject area subcommittees consist in the 
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evaluation of all curricular areas, using Sections D-1 through 
D-16 of the Evaluative Criteria. Each class is to be visited at 
least once by each committee member assigned to that teach- 
ing area. Members of the visiting committee should take the 
opportunity to talk with the teacher of each class at some time 
during the day to secure additional information concerning 
her work. 

Not until after the visitations are completed will the staff 
members receive the J blanks, which contain the data for each 
individual teacher. These blanks are re-evaluated by the visit- 
ing committee members, who make such changes as are neces- 
sary. If changes are made, they should be made in the mar- 
gin and in red pencil on the J blank itself. 

The subject area committees should then begin their writ- 
ten reports of each subject. This report should contain com- 
ments concerning the commendable features of the program 
as well as constructive suggestions for improvement. Each 
subject area committee will make its report to the entire visit- 
ing committee so that the final report that goes to the school 
principal will be a comprehensive report of the committee of 
the whole. 

Attitude of the committees. The attitude of the visiting 
committee members should be one of professional cooperation, 
helpfulness, and constructive criticism—not of inspection or 
fault finding. Criticisms of the school or its program should 
be reserved for the chairman of the visiting committee and 
should be made only after careful consideration by the entire 
committee. 

Sections E, F, G, H, and I. Committees charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing the reports on Sections E, F, G, 
H, and I should constantly keep in mind the extent to which 
these various phases of the school program are conforming 
consistently to the school’s stated philosophy and objectives. 
In order that the committee members assigned to these sec- 
tions of the report may expedite their work, it has been the 
practice in Indiana to assign two committee members to two 
sections dealing with similar parts of the school program. In 
other words one subcommittee of two members studies Sec- 
tions E and G (Activity and Guidance) ; another subcommittee 
of two members checks Sections F and H (Library and Plant) ; 
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while a third subcommittee of the two remaining members 
reviews Section I (School Staff and Administration). 

As a rule, one member of the subcommittee will assume 
major responsibility for one particular section, always report- 
ing to and working closely with the other members of the 
subcommittee before making the final report to the commit- 
tee as a whole. 

Section E, Activity Program. In evaluating an activity 
program the subcommittee assigned to this phase should use 
the Evaluative Criteria as a guide. Certain specific questions 
should be kept in mind, such as: 

1. How effectively does the activity program provide 

democratic experiences for the students? 

2. Asa result of participation in the activity program do 
students learn to direct their own learning experiences? 

3. Do students learn to cooperate with others? 

4. Does participation in the activity program help the 
students to develop special abilities? 

5. Does participation in the activity program result in a 
more wholesome mutual respect between teachers and 
students? 

6. Does the activity program involve community-wide 
participation leading to a more basic understanding 
of the school by the community? 

7. Have leadership and followership abilities been de- 
veloped? 

8. Does the activity program complement and enrich the 
curricular program? 

The Evaluative Criteria provides the basis upon which the 
school staff evaluates the pupil activity program. The sub- 
committee assigned to review the activity program should 
study the Criteria, with particular reference to the “Statement 
of Guiding Principles.” With this information as a back- 
ground, the subcommittee should consult with the person or 
persons to whom the responsibilities of supervising the ac- 
tivity program have been assigned. In the larger schools this 
might be an individual or a committee assigned to this duty, 
while in a smaller school it might be the principal himself. 
Consultation with club sponsors as well as with the students 
should also form a part of the work of the reviewing sub- 
committee. 
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A group of students, carefully selected to represent a cross 
section of the student body, should be interviewed by the sub- 
committee getting student reaction to this and other phases of 
their school experience. This group should be chosen by the 
principal from the leaders in various phases of the school pro- 
gram, such as class officers, club presidents, letter men, and 
the like. A second group of pupils should be chosen from 
among habitual absentees and disciplinary cases who have 
been in difficulty with the school staff and/or administration. 
This group will be interviewed when the subcommittee has 
completed its discussion with group 1. 

One member of the visiting committee should start the 
discussion with a humorous story or with a remark based upon 
some facetious incident which he had already experienced at 
the host school. Once the spirit of freedom of expression be- 
comes established, little difficulty will be encountered in 
getting students to respond frankly and sincerely about their 
school experiences. It should be made perfectly clear to them 
at the start that what they say will not be used against them 
but will be used as the basis for providing the visitors with 
information which they could get in no other way. This in- 
formation may help a great deal toward recommendations for 
improving the contribution which the school may make to the 
needs of its student body. 

Questions should direct the discussion and serve as a guide 
in order that the main objectives of these student conferences 
may be realized. To the leader group, the following questions 
may be directed: 

1. To what extent do you participate in the extracur- 

ricular program? 

2. Are you an officer in a club or activity? 

3. May students belong to more than one club or activity; 

may they hold office in more than one? 

4. If you commute by bus, what provision is made for you 

to participate in the activities program? 

5. In your opinion does the school make adequate provi- 

sion for your leisure-time activities? 

6. If not, then what are your suggestions as to what the 

school can do to improve the situation? 

A little different approach should be made to the second 
group of students (the problem group) to be interviewed. 
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1. Have you ever been in any kind of difficulty with the 
school authorities? 

2. If so, do you feel that you have been given fair 
treatment? 

3. If you do not object, tell us frankly the nature and 
extent of your difficulty. 

4. Do you feel that you have learned a lesson to the extent 
that you may not become involved again? 

5. To what extent does the school provide an outlet for 
leisure-time activities? 

6. Would you like to have more opportunity to participate 
in leisure-time activities? 

7. What are your suggestions for improvement of the 
present program of leisure-time activities? 

The above questions are only suggestive. Both the sub- 
committee members and the students will have questions 
growing out of these that will provide the desired information. 

Thus far the work of the subcommittee is primarily that 
of seeking information. When the facts are obtained, the 
subcommittee should weigh them against the two basic ques- 
tions as stated in the Evaluative Criteria, namely: 

a. How well does the pupil activity program meet the 
needs identified in Section B, “Pupil Population and 
School Community,” and in Section C, “Educational 
Needs of Youth?” 

b. To what extent is the school identifying the problems in 
the pupil activity program and seeking their solution? 

The visiting subcommittee must realize that the pupil ac- 
tivity program should be evaluated in terms of the over-all 
pattern of that particular school. For example, the club pro- 
gram in an agricultural community should be so organized as 
to meet the needs of rural boys and girls, whereas the program 
would be organized on an entirely different basis in a school 
in which students come from homes in a highly industrialized 
area. 

Section F, Library Services. The subcommittee on Library 
Services should review Section F of the Evaluative Criteria, 
with particular reference to the “Statement of Guiding Prin- 
ciples.” They should also confer with the librarian, with the 
library committee, with members of the administrative staff, 
and with pupils concerning the services provided through the 
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library. They should review the report, giving particular 
attention to how adequately the library services are assisting 
in the fulfillment of the philosophy and objectives of the 
school. Careful check should be made as to the extent to 
which pupils are directed to find, select, and use library 
materials. 

The criterion of recency provides the basis upon which to 
judge the extent to which the library materials are kept up 
to date. This suggests the necessity of finding out whether 
adequate funds are provided regularly for the purchase of 
materials, supplies, and equipment. 

The subcommittee should study the extent to which audio- 
visual materials and other teaching aids are made available 
through the library. The extent to which effective use is 
made of these services should also be reviewed. 

A plan of continuous self-survey and constructive evalua- 
tion of library services should be in evidence. The physical 
quarters and equipment, and the library’s atmosphere, organi- 
zation, and personnel should each contribute to the school’s 
program in a vital way. 

In order to evaluate more objectively the contributions 
which the library services make to the school it will be neces- 
sary for the subcommittee assigned to this area to visit the 
physical quarters and to see the equipment and entire library 
facilities. Conferences should be held with the librarian con- 
cerning her plans and procedures in terms of the information 
contained in Section F. Pupil reaction as to the extent to 
which they feel that the library seems to meet a real need in 
their learning situation should prove valuable. 

Although any services offered to a school by the public 
library system are supplemental to the school library, the 
subcommittees should review the contributions made to the 
secondary schools by the public library. 

Section G, Guidance Services. The visiting subcommittee 
on “Guidance Services” should first familiarize itself with the 
“Statement of Guiding Principles” as given in Section G of 
the Evaluative Criteria. The definition of guidance services 
as defined in the Criteria is “organized activity designed to 
give systematic aid to pupils in solving their problems and in 
making adjustments to various situations which they must 
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meet.” The subcommittee should keep this statement in mind 
as it reviews the report of the staff on Section G. 

In order to evaluate the guidance services adequately, the 
visiting subcommittee will find it necessary to hold a number 
of conferences with the principal, and, in larger schools, with 
the guidance committee or counselors, with a view to getting 
first-hand information about the extent to which the guidance 
services are meeting the needs of the boys and girls. The 
subcommittee should examine all guidance materials, such as 
cumulative records, principal’s bulletins, and library ma- 
terials. The place of homeroom periods, scheduled confer- 
ences, and guidance classes should also be studied. 

Inasmuch as this committee also has the responsibility of 
the pupil activity program, interviewing groups of pupils 
with respect to their opinions about the guidance services will 
provide valuable information to the guidance services sub- 
committee. 

The 1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria provides a 
much wider coverage of the guidance services than did the 
earlier editions. Assuming that the local staff obtains all the 
information called for in Section G, the visiting subcommittee 
should have a comprehensive body of information to enable it 
to evaluate the program adequately. 

Although it is necessary to have on record a large amount 
of information about pupils, unless that information is used 
by the school staff to improve the educational opportunities 
of the boys and girls, time spent in keeping the record is 
largely wasted. 

The real value of the guidance services comes through the 
extent to which this information reflects itself in the con- 
tinuous improvement of the curricular and the extracurricular 
programs as well as in the improvement of counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up. It is the responsibility of the visiting 
subcommittee studying guidance services to discover the ex- 
tent to which these objectives are being realized. 

Section H, School Plant. The subcommittee handling Sec- 
tion H should first familiarize itself with the “Statement of 
Guiding Principles” found on page 237. The school plant in- 
cludes the site, building or buildings, equipment, and services. 
The visiting subcommittee should learn the extent to which 
the school plant provides the physical facilities in which an 
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adequate educational program can be offered to boys and girls 
of secondary school age. It should also learn the extent to 
which the school plant provides not only for classroom activ- 
ities but also for extracurricular, recreational, and community 
activities. As a part of its work, this subcommittee should 
inspect the sanitary facilities to learn the extent to which they 
provide healthful surroundings. 

Both the interior and the exterior of the building should 
be attractive and appropriate in design. There should be 
evidence of good housekeeping on the part of the custodial 
staff as well as of respect for property by the student body. 

The school site should make adequate provision for out- 
door recreational facilities. 

In the interview with the custodial staff, the visiting sub- 
committee may find not only information concerning the care 
of the building and its surroundings but also other pertinent 
information that will enable it to get a more complete per- 
spective of the school program as a whole. 

A tour of the entire building and its surroundings is 
necessary in order to obtain a complete picture of the school 
plant. The subcommittee on school plant must not overlook 
the fact that school busses are included as a part of the school 
plant, in Section H. 

Section I, The School Staff and Administration. The sub- 
committee on “School Staff and Administration” should fa- 
miliarize itself with the “Statement of Guiding Principles” in 
the Evaluative Criteria. This subcommittee should keep in 
mind such characteristics of the staff as training, experience, 
and personality traits. The adequacy in number of staff 
members and the total teaching load, as well as salary, pro- 
vision for retirement, and sick leave, should be carefully 
considered. 

The subcommittee should review the functions of the en- 
tire administrative staff insofar as they affect the educational 
program of the high school. The responsibility of the admin- 
istration of the secondary school is usually delegated by the 
board of control to the high school principal. His duties and 
responsibilities involve the supervision of the secondary school 
plant and its facilities. He shall provide professional leader- 
ship among his staff as well as effective educational leader- 
ship in the community. 
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The subcommittee on school staff and administration 
should learn the extent to which a cooperative spirit prevails 
among administrators, staff, pupils, and the community in 
providing educational experiences for the secondary school 
pupils, a spirit that will enable them to develop desirable 
knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes, and ideals for life in 
American democracy. 

Sections E through I, Summary. After the subcommittees 
dealing with Sections E through I have completed the review 
of the school’s self-evaluation and have obtained all available 
information concerning the various phases of the school pro- 
gram, a written report should be prepared. These write-ups 
should be submitted to the entire visiting committee for con- 
sideration and final action. 

Extreme care should be taken by each subcommittee and 
then by the entire committee in reviewing the evaluations in 
each section from E through I. The same procedure should 
be used in changing the evaluation, if that is found to be neces- 
sary, as is followed in changing the evaluations on the J sec- 
tions. Changes in the evaluation should be made in the margin 
and in red pencil. 

These major section written reports should contain infor- 
mation concerning the good qualities of the program as well as 
constructive suggestions for improvement. The report of 
each of the areas should be submitted to the entire committee 
for correction and approval, so that the final reports made 
by the visiting committee comprise the judgment of the entire 
committee. 

When the various phases of the school program are being 
written, Section B, “Pupil Population and School Commu- 
nity,” and Section C, “Educational Needs of Youth,” should 
be kept in mind. The information revealed by these sections 
should be applied to every activity in the school. Each mem- 
ber of the visiting committee should keep constantly in mind 
the question: “How well do the practices in this school meet 
the needs of the pupil population and school community ?” 

Sections D-1 through D-16. After the subject area assign- 
ments have been given to the three subcommittees, each sub- 
committee should plan its class visitations. These elements 
should be kept in mind. 
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1. Each subcommittee member should pay each teacher 
a minimum of two visits. 

2. Not more than one subcommittee member should visit 
the teacher at a time unless it be in laboratory, shop, 
or music. 

3. Each different class taught by the teacher should be 
visited. 

4. If there are two or more sections of the same class, only 
one section need be visited. 

5. Several visits of 10 to 15 minutes each are better than 
one visit for the whole period. 

In planning the schedule of visits the two committee mem- 
bers should take the class schedule and, with red pencil, put 
a check mark to the left or to the right of the square in which 
the class to be visited is listed, beginning with the first period. 
The check to the left means that the person who puts it there 
will visit the teacher the first part of the class period. His 
mate will then put his red check mark to the right, indicating 
that he will visit the teacher the last part of that period. When 
the first period has been checked, the two subcommittee mem- 
bers will do the same for the second period, continuing this 
procedure until they are satisfied that they are going to see 
each one of the assigned teachers a sufficient number of times. 

It is to be understood that modifications will be made 
during the day. 

Subcommittee members who visit classes may find the 
rating form shown below to be of value when the results of 
the visitations are being written. 

It will be noted that this form provides at the top of the 
page for the name of the teacher being visited, the subject 
taught, the period, and the name of the observer. This rating 
scale gives the observer the opportunity to record his judg- 
ment of a particular teacher being visited. A space at the 
bottom of the page gives the observer a place in which to 
record any remarks he may desire to make. The same ratings 
are used on this form as are used throughout the Evaluative 
Criteria, so that it is a relatively easy matter to compare the 
visitor’s judgment with the information given by the teacher 
herself in the J section, “Data for Individual Staff Members.” 

After the reports on the major sections are written and 
the class visitations on Tuesday are completed, each sub- 
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REPORT OF OBSERVATION 





Teacher Subject Period 


Observer 





Classroom Activities Ratings* 


1. How adequately does the teacher prepare for class- 
room activities? 


bo 


How stimulating are the instructional procedures 
which are used? —— 


3. How adequately are desirable outcomes provided for? 


4. How effectively do teacher and pupils cooperate in 
carrying on classroom activities? 


, 


Summary Judgment 


1. How satisfactory are the personal qualifications of 
this teacher? eihdeimaaes 


bo 


How satisfactory is the instructional work carried 
on by this teacher? —_—_— 


*5—Very superior; 4—Superior; 3—Average; 
2—Inferior; 1—Very inferior 


Remarks 








committee studying subject areas should review those sections 
(Sections D-1 through D-16) that are applicable to its work. 
The individual J blanks, “Data for Individual Staff Mem- 
bers,” should also be carefully studied. After review of this 
information, and with the class visitations, personnel con- 
ferences, and interviews as a background, the written reports 
on each subject area should be made by the subject area 
subcommittees. 

Just as the final reports must comprise the combined 
judgment of the entire committee, so also should the written 
report of each subject area committee represent the opinion 
of both members of the subcommittee. The report of each 
subcommittee should be reviewed by the subcommittee and 
agreed upon before it is submitted to the entire committee 
for final action. 
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The subcommittee reports should include statements of 
strengths and weaknesses in the subject areas evaluated. The 
subcommittee reports should also include recommendations to 
be submitted for final action by the entire committee. Care 
should be exercised to make sure that all departments have 
been judged with equal objectivity. 

After the J blanks, “Data for Individual Staff Members,” 
have been reviewed, they should be submitted to the chairman 
of the committee. No report on these blanks is made to the en- 
tire committee. The intention is that no individual will be iden- 
tified in either the written report or the graphic summaries. 

The Final Check. One of the last duties of the chairman is 
to make sure that he has in his hands all the sections and writ- 
ten reports necessary for completing the final report in his 
office. A checklist similar to the one which is presented be- 
low will be of great value to the chairman in assisting him to 
keep an accurate record of all the sections, including the J 
blanks and written reports, when they are returned during 
the final meeting of the committee. 

In the first column the names of the teachers should be 
listed in alphabetical order. All the letters, D, D1 through 
D16, and E through I should be listed below these in order. 


(Sample Copy) 
Check List Used by Chairman of Visiting Committee for Check Out and 
Return of All Sections and Written Reports of Committee Members 


Major section Person Form reviewed Written Written 








subject and J to whom and checked report report 
forms submitted (Red pencil submitted to be 
check on out- turned in 


side indicates 
completion) 
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In the second column, as the heading indicates, will be written 
the name of the committee member responsible for the han- 
dling of each section or J blank. In the third column a check 
mark should be placed opposite the name of each teacher 
whose completed J blank is replaced beside each section from 
D through I as it is returned. The purpose of checking in the 
fourth column is to keep a record of the fact that the written 
reports on Section D through I have been turned in to the 
committee chairman. Sometimes, however, the person writ- 
ing the report prefers to take it home with him before turning 
it in, so that he may edit it and add any items or suggestions 
that have been brought up in the final meeting, and have it 
typed in presentable form. A check mark in the fifth column 
indicates that the individual whose name appears in the second 
column will submit his report by mail at a later date. 

In concluding its work, the visiting committee makes an 
oral report, through its chairman, to the members of the 
administrative staff of the host school. The report is a brief 
summary of the commendations and recommendations of the 
visiting committee. It emphasizes the significant aspects of 
the evaluation and should form the basis for immediate growth 
and improvement of the school. 


' 
' 
' 
; 
; 
i 








CHAPTER IV 
THE WRITTEN REPORT 


After the oral report of the committee has been presented 
on Wednesday morning, the chairman of the visiting com- 
mittee assembles all the reports of the subcommittees or ar- 
ranges to have them sent to him as soon as the committee 
members can get them written up to their own satisfaction 
and mailed to him. He himself has written the introduction, 
which deals with the data and information contained in Sec- 
tions B and C. It also falls to his lot to write that part of the 
report that deals with the program of studies as evaluated 
in Section D. This is one reason why it is necessary for him 
to be relieved of any subcommittee duty. 

When all the subcommittee reports have been assembled in 
his office, his next task is to edit them so that no inconsist- 
encies will appear. He will find it necessary, occasionally, to 
add some comments which should have been included, but 
which, for some reason or other, have been omitted. 

Before he can make any final judgments, it will be neces- 
sary that the X and Y sections be filled out in his office. The 
evaluations are transferred from Sections D through J to 
Section X, the “Statistical Summary of Evaluation.” The 
averages for each table in Section X are then plotted on the 
bar graphs in Section Y. Even a glance at the various forms, 
as they are called, will give an over-all picture of the excellent, 
good, or poor qualities of the school. That is why these two 
sections must be completed before any conclusions can be 
incorporated into the report. 

In order to show what such a report looks like, one is here 
reproduced for examination and analysis. All names have 
been omitted to avoid identification. 


(55) 
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Report of Committee Evaluating 
secwsiccaameseeoebontehantindhphesbinaipaiinebttel High School 


Ne Se RT kn MLR: Indiana 
January 13-16, 1952 


INTRODUCTION 


The school evaluated is located in a rapidly growing suburban 
residential area just south of the city. It is a township school 
serving as the only secondary school in ————— township, which 
covers approximately 45 square miles. The area is largely made 
up of farming land and numerous new homes located in several 
subdivisions. For all practical purposes there is no industrial 
area within the township excepting, of course, a few small shops 
and stores at scattered points, with the town of ————— being the 
largest. The trend has been, and seems to be, rather rapidly con- 
tinuing to be toward the building of homes and the cutting up of 
farm lands into smaller lots. 

The adult population is engaged in the occupation most common 
to —————.. You will note that 41 per cent of the fathers (taken 
from a questionnaire answered by 41 per cent of the parents) are 
engaged as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, and about 13 
per cent as operatives and kindred workers. About 9 per cent of 
the fathers are engaged as farmers and a like number as proprietors 
or managers not including farms. Seventy-three per cent of the 
mothers reported “not employed” except as home-makers. These 
data point up the feeling of the faculty that by and large the parents 
of the youth enrolled generally represent a better than average 
job for the greater community of which this school community is 
a part. 

The educational status of the adults of the community does not 
differ significantly from the usual pattern found. About 25 per 
cent of the parents have completed high school; about 3 per cent 
have completed 4 years of college; and about 20 per cent have 
completed elementary schools. Although these data do not differ 
greatly from the usual pattern, they must be taken into considera- 
tion by those of us concerned with the educational program for 
youth when an attempt is made to build understanding in the 
community of a high school program. Remember, only 1 in 4 of 
the parents of the youth enrolled have completed high school. 

The agencies affecting education are in keeping with those of 
the large industrial city adjacent. Within the school area are 
found several churches, service clubs, services of the County Health 
Department, and various youth organizations such as 4-H clubs 
and Scouts. In nearby ————— are found numerous facilities 
available to this area for educational purposes. A traveling library 
and film service from that city also are available to the school. 

The holding power of the high school appears to be above 
average, with only 16 pupils having withdrawn for reasons other 
than transfer during the past 12 months. The rate of increase in 


; 
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the size of the school’s enrollment is very rapid. The school com- 
munity is actively aware of what is happening to the enrollment, 
and steps have already been taken regarding adequate space and 
facilities for this increase. Examination of the enrollment figures 
in the lower grades and the tremendous increase in new homes in 
the area indicates that the school community is not one bit too soon 
in this effort. The age-grade distribution and the data on mental 
ability indicate a rather normal group of youth proceeding at about 
the expected rate. The educational and occupational intentions 
of the seniors provide evidence that the youth of the school are 
approaching in a realistic fashion the task that lies ahead of them. 

As indicated in Form C, the staff of the school accepted com- 
pletely the needs of youth as outlined. They further believed the 
degree to which such needs are being met falls between moderately 
and extensively. 

It is evident that the school is recognizing some of its educational 
problems and already has taken steps to improve the over-all pro- 
gram. Many problems have been identified by the administration 
and staff and solutions are being sought. It is with this in mind 
that the committee makes its recommendations. It is not possible 
for seven persons in three days to see all that is good or bad in 
a school this size. The committee approaches its task only with a 
desire to help the school in its attempt to improve its program, and 
to point up the suggestions of other experienced school men as they 
observe the total school. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

The program of studies consists of that part of the education 
program usually referred to as the curricular offerings or courses. 
This section of the report is concerned primarily with the program 
of studies, with later sections of the report given over to the broad 
areas of guidance, activities, library, staff, and plant. 

Although the subject areas are discussed separately, certain 
general observations need to be made in way of introduction. The 
school requires 17 units of work for graduation, consisting of the 
8 units of required courses (state requirement) and 9 units of 
elective courses. The number of units of electives, however, is 
dependent upon the curriculum pattern selected by the pupil. The 
curriculum patterns offered by the school and the total number of 
units required in each are as follows: 


Academic 13 Industrial arts 12 
Commercial 11 Agriculture 11 
Vocational home economics 11% 


In general, it appears that the total offering of the school is 
reasonably varied, but within the several subjects suggestions are 
made apropos to the courses within a given area. 

The committee makes the following general recommendations 
regarding the curricular phase of the school’s program: 

1. There is need for the school to make greater use of the 
community and its resources in planning its educational program 
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and in enriching the teaching in the school. Here is a way to 
encourage learning that is real, life-like, and meaningful to youth. 

2. The lengthened period being used, in which a part of the 
time is generally given to study, seems most desirable to the com- 
mittee. However, it appeared that, by and large, the best use of 
the study portion of the period was not generally being accom- 
plished. Supervised study gives the teacher opportunity to help 
and to guide youth in their study activities. It is not just another 
study hall, and it should not be so considered or used. The com- 
mittee suggests that the school might well study the value of 
supervised study within the class period so that maximum use and 
results might be obtained. 

3. It is suggested that teachers in each of the various subject 
areas be encouraged to examine the practices within their area. 
The developing of an adequate program for youth in secondary 
schools is a continuous and never-ending task. “A teacher prepared 
today can surely be inadequately prepared for teaching on another 
day. It is by in-service programs, formal schooling, etc., that we 
stay aggressively aware of changing school practices, and the com- 
mittee feels that encouragement in various ways should be made 
to accomplish this in the high school being evaluated. 

4. The committee recommends that due consideration be given 
to the value of an adequate program of follow-ups. 

5. It is suggested that more pupil-teacher planning in many 
phases of the program would be helpful. Pupils have much to offer 
that is constructively helpful in many parts of the program. They 
have much to learn from such activities, and, if done well, partici- 
pation in planning develops the feeling of being a part of the school 
in which they, as pupils, have responsibilities. 

6. It is the belief of the committee that the library is not being 
used as well as it might be as an integral part of the learning in 
the school. Space and time seem to be ample, but usage of the 
library as a center of learning materials and supplies used to supple- 
ment the usual materials of a classroom leave much to be desired. 
It is reeommended that the library become a part of the total edu- 
cational program. This will call for effort on the part not only of 
the librarian but also of every staff member. 

Art. Only one class in art is available to students of grades 10, 
11, and 12. Twenty-three are enrolled in the class. The committee 
feels that this one class is not enough to meet the normal demand 
for art, but it was unable to ascertain whether a scheduling difficulty 
was the cause or whether the demand at the time warranted only 
one class. 

The work being done in the class, as well as that displayed, was 
largely water color and pencil sketching. No work is being done 
in crafts, carving, ceramics, oil, or leather. The committee feels 
that these narrow limits impoverished the course. 

While the art room is of sufficient size and is attractive and 
well lighted, it lacks equipment such as art tables, easels, kiln, 
work bench, and other specific art equipment. However, the room 
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has storage facilities which are not put to proper use. This results 
in a cluttered, untidy general appearance. 

The committee was unable to find evidence of collaboration of 
the art department with other departments of the school and feels 
that this lack resulted, not only in a definite loss of service and 
added attractiveness around the school, but probably in the loss of 
opportunity to popularize and publicize the various appeals of 
art to other students. 

As stated before, it is the committee’s feeling that the art offer- 
ing is too limited in a school of this size and that, in any event, the 
offering should be broadened and services expanded if this area is 
to contribute in an appreciable way to the needs of students. 

Agriculture. Vocational agriculture is offered on an alternating 
basis in all four years of the school program. Nine freshmen and 
sophomores are enrolled in the ninth and tenth grade course, which 
deals with crops one year and livestock the next. Seventeen juniors 
and seniors are enrolled in the advanced course. A total of 26 pupils 
enrolled in courses in vocational agriculture may seem sMall in a 
high school of this size, but the committee believes it is in part a 
reflection of the changing character of this community, which is 
fast becoming urban rather than rural. The vocational agriculture 
instructor reports that only a small fraction of this enrollment 
definitely expects to engage in agriculture as a gainful occupation. 
Many of them doubtless will have opportunity for engaging in 
agriculture in a limited way and on an avocational basis in the 
event that they may some day settle on small acreage plots where 
gardening, fruit growing, and other activities may be carried on 
to advantage. 

The instructor is a beginning teacher. He is a graduate of Pur- 
due University and has a master’s degree in his field of work. It 
is quite probable that, with encouragement and careful direction, 
he may be able to develop this department to the point where it 
will adequately serve its purpose in the school’s program. No 
doubt there have now been developed plans and projects which will 
greatly vitalize and improve this department when put into effect. 

It is the belief of the committee that much good would result 
from improvement in the physical condition of lighting and 
ventilation. 

It is encouraging to see a magazine rack in the front of the 
classroom containing copies of about 15 periodicals related to this 
field. A fairly generous supply of supplementary books and govern- 
ment pamphlets on a variety of subjects is on hand in the “Ag” 
office. While some of this material is not very new, much of it is 
good and should contribute toward a greatly enriched program. 

The committee believes that the farm shop offers interesting 
opportunities for expanding the vocational agriculture program. 
This is a large, well-lighted room where excellent experience and 
training could be given to the boys in the maintenance and repair 
of common farm equipment. 

English. The English offerings appear to be rather typical of 
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many sMall schools. Three years of English are required, and there 
are electives in senior English and speech. The emphasis seems to 
be well placed on the spoken language, although reading and writing 
are not neglected. Size of classes varies from 15 to 40 and over. 
Classes of the smaller size are clearly more desirable if we hope to 
do needed remedial work or to provide adequately for the range of 
needs, interests, and potentialities of the group. 

The English classrooms are comparatively new and are very 
adequate in terms of space, light, and furniture. The movable 
desks were rearranged to accommodate small group work in one 
of the classes visited; this should be encouraged. The setting 
might still be improved in these rooms if more attention were paid 
to decorations. The elaborate array of book jackets could well be 
supplemented by attractive pictures, pottery, models, and other 
works of art appropriate to the group. Plants could add a touch 
of life and color. Bulletin board projects, planned and carried out 
by student committees, could also add interest, life, and color to 
the rooms. 

General plans and purposes for the English group should be 
formulated cooperatively, with all persons concerned having op- 
portunities to participate. The present working together on the 
part of the faculty members might well be broadened to include 
parents and other lay people and the students themselves. Once 
formulated, the particular purposes need to be recalled occasionally 
to orient the learning group (especially after a lapse of a week-end) 
in the work at hand and to establish a sound basis for evaluation 
procedures. 

It is encouraging to note that English teachers are supplement- 
ing the typical “question-answer” or “assign-recite” technics with 
a variety of other activities. These should be encouraged and 
extended. More use should be made of small group work, discus- 
sion, dramatization, and demonstration. More opportunities should 
be provided youngsters to pursue problems in the whole realm of 
language arts that are meaningful and significant to them in terms 
of their own experiences in their own community. They should be 
helped to gather information, weigh it critically, apply it with 
discernment, and arrive at decisions and judgments that are reason- 
able and sound. They should be helped to develop in themselves 
and for themselves those tastes, standards, dispositions, and values 
which are appropriate and worthy for a democratic people. 

Such a program requires careful selection and use of resources. 
Books and blackboards have been well supplemented in English 
and speech by pictures, movies, disc and tape recordings, radio, 
television, models, mock-ups, bulletins, magazines, newspapers, and 
a host of other resources. Even these have been supplemented by 
the actual experience and talents of every member in the learn- 
ing group. Here is a rich area of resources for learning which has 
long been virtually untapped in our schools. And even this is not 
enough. Teachers and pupils are moving out into the community 
more and more to search for experiences and resources to help them 
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learn. Such experiences underscore the importance of a library 
well equipped with source materials of many kinds and with per- 
sonnel and services that might facilitate organizing the vast re- 
sources available in the community, judging them, using them, and 
supplementing them to the best advantage of students in school. 

People in this high school are concerned about their curriculum 
in language arts. The visiting committee agrees that the artificial 
separation of literature and grammar should not be perpetuated. 
Serious consideration should also be given to the desirability of 
offering students a course in journalism, since many have shown 
interest here and it could be of direct aid to all school publications. 
More attention to remedial work in reading and particularly in 
speech seems in order: here faculty and committee are again in 
agreement. Nearby resources that could be useful in the area 
should be used extensively; and the involvement of more time, 
materials, equipment, and specially trained personnel should be 
seriously considered. 

It may be, too, that the high school is ready to move in the 
direction of helping youngsters in school see more clearly the 
relationships between different subject areas. Language arts and 
social studies, for example, have much in common, and they relate 
rather directly to the everyday problems and experiences of young- 
sters. Perhaps experimentation or exploration is warranted here 
for promoting the better adjustment of youngsters to life in this 
modern world. 

Foreign language. The high school offers students two foreign 
languages, Latin and Spanish. This appears to be typical for 
schools this size in Indiana. The room facilities seem adequate, 
except that the Spanish group is disturbed by noise from the typing 
class held in the adjacent room. It may be helpful to separate 
Spanish from Latin in this discussion, because the observed dif- 
ferences between the two were quite remarkable. The committee 
is aware that the Latin teacher is a person of considerable profes- 
sional experience, and the Spanish teacher is relatively new in 
teaching. It is possible that at least part of the contrast rests 
on this fact. 

The careful observer might have rather mixed feelings about the 
Spanish class. There were a few issues of a Spanish magazine in 
evidence; but only one magazine and only a few issues. There was 
no newspaper or any other evidences of communication in Spanish. 
Even post cards or pictures or art works of any kind were con- 
spicuously lacking. Films, slides, and recordings were evidently 
not explored for use in this class. Even directions, questions, and 
class remarks were carried on in the native English language. It 
might have been more helpful to carry on such remarks in Spanish, 
to provide added opportunities in Spanish conversation under the 
guidance of a teacher. It is rather generally conceded that spoken 
language should be encouraged in the teaching of modern foreign 
language. Such experience might be much enriched for students by 
exploring the community for persons who have special abilities or 
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talent with Spanish, who have traveled widely in Spain, or who 
have had other kinds of experiences which fit them for peculiar 
contributions to the study of Spanish. 

The very seating arrangement in the Spanish room seemed to 
interfere with the learning process. The teacher was almost 
separated from the group—seated at her desk in a far corner. 
Youngsters sat at different tables, some facing each other, some 
with backs to backs. Some tables had two or three youngsters, 
while a few people sat quite separate and alone. They were called 
on to recite in turn, but the activity seemed rather labored and 
uninspiring. Calling on youngsters to read the text, paragraph by 
paragraph, and then to translate, seemed singularly uninteresting. 
Even so, the class seemed to be trying. They were mostly attentive, 
though some few made no pretense at following the work of the 
class. Evidently Spanish II is not offered because there is not 
enough demand for it. , 

The Latin situation seemed remarkable by contrast. Possibly 
the considerable experience of the teacher was an important dif- 
ference. Here the atmosphere was free and friendly; the teacher, 
capable, pleasant, and human. The conventional arrangement of 
desks in rows seemed not to hinder greatly the conduct of a class 
session that was quite obviously alive, interesting, and beneficial 
to the students. Many pertinent questions were raised by students, 
even without suggestion from the teacher. Excellent fill-in of 
background material was provided by the teacher from her careful 
study, travel, and other experiences related to Rome and to Latin. 
Compelling points were made of comparisons between Roman life 
and customs and those of youngsters in 1953. Our schools and 
Roman schools were compared, for example, with respect to enroll- 
ment, teachers, bonding, and lobbying for educational improvements. 
“How to Keep Young” proved to be a topic of mutual popularity 
among citizens of ancient Rome and men and women in America 
today. Fair use of pictures was in evidence, especially in bulletin 
board displays, and several maps were visible. Outside reading 
was apparently assigned, and students were to discuss their various 
readings with one another and with the entire class, via an oral 
report. Such practices as these seem highly commendable; they 
help explain the evident enthusiasm of the youngsters for their 
study of Latin. 

In view of the quite favorable impression the committee has of 
the Latin work, it is difficult to make suggestions for improvement. 
Possibly something might be done to improve the seating arrange- 
ment: a circle or a square seems more congenial to learning in the 
modern manner than does the conventional row arrangement. Pos- 
sibly more use could be made of pictures, films, recordings, and 
various community resources—especially human resources—perti- 
nent for help in the study of Latin. Finally, both foreign language 
teachers might address their attention to the area of foreign 
languages in the school and to the needs of youth being served. 
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Business education. The business education training given at 
this high school seems to be of good quality, with definite emphasis 
upon the vocational goals of those pupils planning to enter clerical 
or stenographic jobs. The offering includes two units in typewrit- 
ing, one unit in bookkeeping, two units in shorthand, and one unit 
in business mathematics. 

The enrollments in the second year of typewriting and shorthand 
indicate that many students consider one year of typing sufficient, 
and that many do not continue in the second year of shorthand for 
one reason or another. 

Typing I—88 enrolled 

Typing II—29 enrolled (practically the capacity of the 
room for one class) 

Shorthand I—35 enrolled 

Shorthand II—14 enrolled 

Very little is being done toward giving freshmen and sophomores 
an opportunity to receive training in business. The general business 
and consumer area have been neglected completely. The instructors 
feel that there is a definite need in their community and school 
for a work experience program, and the committee agrees. 

There is a feeling on the part of the instructors and school that 
there is a great need for clerical workers in the community and 
that the students are receiving employment. This is very probably 
true; however, at this time it is a supposition without evidence. 

The desire to reach vocational competence has caused the exist- 
ing courses to be robbed of some of the values which they might 
have for meeting the general needs of everyday living in this, a 
world operating largely upon business functions. Attention must 
be given in all phases of business education to helping pupils im- 
prove their personal appearance and conduct. The committee would 
suggest that more emphasis be placed upon the personal application 
of business principles and suggests that probably vocational com- 
petency will be reached without such intensive direct effort toward 
achieving that competency. 

Office practice, with four girls enrolled, is functioning at the 
present time as a service group for the entire school. The committee 
would suggest enriching this program with the addition of a filing 
set and office machines of various types. If space were found so 
that these new materials could be housed with the liquid duplicator 
and the mimeograph which the department now has, careful plan- 
ning of the class operation would permit one small group of students 
to continue this service work for the school. The service work 
would shift to various groups, thus freeing others for instruction 
in new areas. 

Students graduating from this school in clerical or stenographic 
training should have very little need for additional training before 
going on the job. An excellent job of instructing in shorthand and 
typing was being done in this department. Students indicated an 
interest in their work and seemed to feel it had value for them. 
There were some boys in the department, but more should be en- 
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couraged to take business courses. The best way to encourage the 
boys would be to expand the offerings in the general business and 
sales area. Since this school is not overly organized, the establish- 
ment of a F.B.L.A. chapter or a commercial club might prove a 
stimulus. 

Members of the faculty are questioning whether they are meet- 
ing the needs of the students and suggest that they now need surveys 
and follow-up studies to aid them in determining whether their 
offerings and instruction are meeting the needs of the students. 

Physical facilities of the department are good to the extent that 
they are available and the equipment is in good condition. Visual 
aids apparently do not play a very important part in this depart- 
ment. There was no display in either room which showed work 
being done by the students. One room which is used all but one 
period of the day for business subjects showed only language 
materials on the bulletin boards. : 

A secretarial practice set is being used to enrich the second year 
of typing. The instructors have had a limited amount of rich work 
experience, which seems to be quite valuable to them. This is a 
good department in so far as it goes, and the teachers are aware of 
the needs of the department that would tend to enrich the program 
and provide a more adequate education for all youth as well as for 
those who are making special preparation in the area. 

Health and physical education. Driver training in the school 
seems to be of the best type. The instructor takes groups of four 
students per period for six weeks and then starts a new group. They 
are using a combination of classroom and behind the wheel instruc- 
tion. The instructor is effective and seems to have adequate ma- 
terials. Students do not enroll until they are at least 15% years of 
age. The culmination of the course is a driver’s license and safe 
driving habits as best these habits and attitudes can be taught. 

Health and safety is being taught in a very usual manner. It 
would seem to be a book course supplemented by films. These 
courses could receive much enrichment by making and using large 
collections of free materials. The committee feels that much more 
could be done in studying the school and community and in improv- 
ing the health and safety factors in direct relation to the activities 
of the students. Some suggestions would include the organization 
and supervision of fire drills in the school, and the inspection of 
the shops with emphasis on safety there. 

Physical education is by far the most poorly equipped department 
in the school. Physical facilities tend to neutralize some of the 
very excellent teaching being done in this department. There are 
very limited shower facilities, very limited locker facilities, and no 
mats. The outdoor facilities are being developed and give promise 
of being adequate. A general type of activities is being offered. In 
both boys’ and girls’ classes there are developmental exercises and 
group activities. Lack of space, inadequate medical examinations, 
and class enrollment sizes are the reasons given for not devoting 
time to corrective and remedial work on an individual basis; how- 
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ever, some things might be done in this regard within the present 
set-up. 

The committee feels the program would be enriched by keeping 
growth, achievement, and skill charts on the students. This type 
of activity does not cost money or require a big gymnasium. The 
girls dress for gym and the boys wear school clothes because of the 
lack of locker room space. No showers are taken, shoes are often 
changed in the main halls of the school, and soiled, perspiration- 
soaked clothing is stored in the main book locker of the student. 
Teaching in habits of cleanliness is certainly being hindered under 
such conditions. 

Students are used freely in these classes as group leaders. In 
the girls’ groups there seems to be some allowance made for in- 
dividual differences. In the boys’ section there is an honest at- 
tempt to keep the teams for group games in balance. The com- 
mittee feels that good to excellent instruction is being nullified by 
the poor facilities. 

Home economics. The home economics department has one full- 
time teacher and one half-time teacher (with her remaining time 
spent in supervising the cafeteria). 

Home Economics 9 and 10 are offered yearly and Home Eco- 
nomics 11 and 12 are alternated yearly. It would aid the program 
if some appropriate phases of home conomics for boys would be 
added. Either of the teachers would be very capable of conducting 
a course that would include such units as clothing selection, family 
relationships, economic food purchasing, care of clothing, and ele- 
ments of cooking. Both teachers are interested in their work and 
are well informed concerning their subject matter. 

Ninety-four girls, or approximately 50 per cent of the girls in 
high school, are enrolled in these classes. This number should be 
increased and probably will be, as the teachers have a personal 
appeal to students and make their courses interesting. 

The equipment is about average, with five unit kitchens, a small 
laundry area, 11 sewing machines, five cutting tables, a separate 
class room, a storage room, and a fitting room. For the benefit of 
the department they should have use of the dining area which has 
been appropriated by the women teachers as their lounge. 

The laboratory room contains both the clothing room and the 
foods laboratory. This makes for some conflict on scheduling; 
however, the teachers coordinate the use of the space very well. It 
would help, though, if it were possible for the discussion, demon- 
stration, and laboratory work to be held in one room and follow the 
natural sequence instead of discussion being held one day and 
laboratory another. 

Each unit kitchen contains a sink, stove, storage space for equip- 
ment, pans, small utensils, and personal equipment. The appear- 
ance and home-like atmosphere would be enhanced by replacing a 
few chipped dishes and adding a few glasses to complete each unit 
to normal capacity. The units are, in general, in good repair; how- 
ever, the linoleum is pulling away from the wall in a few places, 
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and the sinks show signs of stain from the hard water. As it is 
practically a physical impossibility to prevent this stain from form- 
ing, the committee wonders about the installation of a water softener 
to be used in the home economics room for its practical and educa- 
tional value. The committee wondered about the utilization of the 
separate kitchen and the storage space. 

The bulletin boards could be used to better advantage and could 
be enlarged. Good taste has been displayed in the choice of cur- 
tains, and the room is attractive; however, the room adjoining, 
which is used by this department, not only is unattractive in com- 
parison but has had little done to improve its appearance. 

The curriculum is slightly above average, and the teaching 
methods are fairly good. The teaching might be improved by more 
previous preparation in obtaining materials and equipment. The 
instructors have definite control of situations in the classroom 
and a good understanding of students and their, needs. 

They are looking to the future in expansion and are debating 
whether to change their present set-up to a clothing room and a 
food laboratory or to continue as they are now until the new build- 
ing is constructed. The department is very practical and the girls’ 
time in these classes is well invested. 

Industrial arts. Industrial arts is offered four years at 
High School. Because of scheduling problems and limited space for 
industrial arts, mechanical drawing is taught to half of grade 9 the 
first semester, while wood shop is taught to the other half. The 
second semester, the classes are reversed. The same pattern of 
scheduling is used in grade 10. Pupils in grades 11 and 12 may 
elect machine shop or advanced mechanical drawing. The offering 
seems to be sufficient for this size school. 

The physical space provided for industrial arts is somewhat 
limited. The lighting is fair for mechanical drawing but poor in 
the machine shop, wood shop, and metal working areas. Safety 
measures are lacking in the machine shop. Visual aids materials are 
lacking: bulletin boards do not exist, and the black board space is 
very limited. The drawing class needs more drawing sets and 
drawing boards. In general, the supplies of metal, wood, etc. do not 
seem too plentiful, but there is a good variety and number of 
machines. 

The instructional staff is doing a better than average job 
teaching industrial arts. The classes were orderly and well planned. 
The students were doing good work in mechanical drawing, wood 
working, machine shop, and plastics. A new foundry is in the 
process of being built, which should add much to the practical 
experiences of the boys majoring in industrial arts. Part of the 
equipment in the metal working department is made by the instruc- 
tor. The instructors spend time with adult groups in the area 
working after school hours in the shop. The committee is con- 
vinced that both instructors are aware of the needs of this type of 
training in this community. 
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The committee suggests the following: 

For drawing, consideration should be given to drawing 
boards, more mechanical drawing sets, more blackboard 
space, bulletin boards, dusting brushes, visual aids, and 
individual lights on drawing desks. 

For the wood shop, effort should be made to provide better 
lighting, work stations, work space area, reference ma- 
terial, and blackboard space. 

For the machine shop, provision should be made for safety 
devices for machines, safety lines, rearrangement of elec- 
trical outlets ‘to operate machines (at present they are in 
hazardous locations), and precision instruments. 

In the metal shop, improvement should be made in lighting, 
and additional hand tools and possibly some machines 
should be provided. However, it should be remembered 
that additional facilities of any type are highly dependent 
on the direction one is going in shop work. 

The committee feels that the school should examine carefully 
the future growth of the community and the type of work in which 
the graduates will engage after graduation. It feels that this de- 
partment contributes much to the training of students for the trades 
that many will follow, but that this training might be improved if 
the above recommendations were carried out. 

A handicap to the industrial arts set-up is the daily delivery of 
food to the cafeteria and the removal of garbage from the kitchen 
through the shop area. Also a strong odor of sewer gas was notice- 
able at times. 

It should be noted also that, with a new building in planning 
stages for the near future, many suggestions of the committee will 
no doubt be made in such matters as space, lighting, and safety 
features of the shop. 

Mathematics. The mathematics curriculum includes in the col- 
lege preparatory course one unit each of beginning and advanced 
algebra, one unit of plane geometry, and one half unit each of solid 
geometry and trigonometry. In the commercial course one unit 
each of general mathematics and business Mathematics is offered. 
No work in advanced general mathematics or in technical or shop- 
related mathematics is offered. Since technical and vocational 
education are not a part of the school’s program, it appears to the 
committee that the organization of the mathematics department ade- 
quately meets the needs of the pupils for instruction in mathematics. 

Observation of the mathematics classes revealed the effective- 
ness of a mature, well-trained, and experienced instructional staff. 
Work progressed purposefully. Teachers seemed alert to the needs 
of individual students who needed help. Assignments were made 
carefully. There seemed to be a commendable spirit of good will 
and friendly relationship between students and teachers. 

The committee feels that one of the problems in this department 
which needs attention is that of the adjustment of the experienced 
instructor to the needs of young students in such classes as algebra 
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and, in particular, geometry, to the end that these students may at 
all times understand clearly and not be confused by instruction that 
is over their heads. 

The use of the Purdue and Manchester tests, which were re- 
ported available for teachers, should help in evaluating areas in 
need of strengthening as well as significant pupil aptitudes. Some 
improvement might be effected through the increased use of bul- 
letin board areas and of a stimulating variety of reference and 
supplementary and visual materials, since effective problem analysis 
depends in large measure upon a rich background of understanding 
in related areas. 

On the whole, the committee felt that pupil outcomes were good 
and that the department was functioning well. 

Music. Both instrumental and vocal music are available to stu- 
dents of —————- High School. A band group of approximately 50 
students is known as the first or concert group. This band meets 
five periods per week and plays in a manner that reflects sound 
teaching. A second, or junior, band practices an average of 30 
minutes daily. Some members of this band are fifth and sixth 
graders, others are high school students who have not attained the 
competence to enter the first band. In addition, there is another 
group of beginners who are still in the lesson stage and not yet 
members of any organization. This feeder system is commendable. 
It is not only a direct route into the concert band, for talented 
students, but it provides a participating experience for any who do 
not have sufficient talent to become members of the first band. 
Available to all instrumental students are practice rooms for small 
ensembles, group lessons, or individual practice. The director of 
instrumental music, has sufficient time for group and individual 
lessons. He is very capable and plans well. In addition, he has a 
good sense of humor and a personable way of teaching. This, the 
committee feels, was reflected in the fact that there is a total of 
128 instrumental music students whose response to direction, pos- 
ture, breathing, attitude, and interest seems very good. 

The only choral group is composed largely of girls. However, a 
small group of boys were observed rehearsing later and plans are 
being made to interest more boys. The girls’ chorus appeared to 
be on its good behavior—several sh!!!! being heard as the commit- 
tee entered. The teacher seems to know music but needs to develop 
a more dynamic manner of rehearsing a group. 

The community is to be commended for providing excellent 
music facilities, consisting of rehearsal room, office, storage, and 
uniform rooms, plus 4 practice rooms which are used for ensemble, 
solo, small practice groups, and individual lessons for beginners. 
This whole suite of rooms gives evidence of being well kept, or- 
derly, and properly used. 

One of the pianos in the department should be discarded because 
it cannot be kept in tune and on pitch. The other two pianos are 
well in tune and correctly pitched. 

The committee feels that a somewhat better balance between 
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instrumental and vocal enrollment and participation can be achieved, 
and that, as the school continues to grow, the organization of 
string groups and orchestra ought to be considered. 

Both vocal and instrumental groups, as well as solos and en- 
sembles, take part in music festivals. The committee feels that 
this is a stimulating and motivating factor for members of the 
organizations. 

In increasing ways, the music department appears to be becom- 
ing an outstanding contributor to the needs of youth and a service 
and inspiration to the school and community. The committee 
wonders whether the techniques and procedures that are rapidly 
bringing the music department to the fore could not be applied 
with advantage to the art department. 

Science. Three units of science are offered at ————— High 
School: biology in grade 9 and physics and chemistry in grades 
11 and 12. 

Biology is required, while physics and chemistry are electives. 
The enrollment in biology is 147 students, divided into five classes. 
The two physics classes have 35 students each. The chemistry 
class has 22 students. 

Chemistry and physics were taught in the same room. It was 
very attractive, spacious, and well lighted. The walls were painted 
a pleasing color and the floor was made of rubber tile. The seat- 
ing and laboratory desks were fairly new and in good condition. 
Running water, gas, a sink, and electricity were at each desk, in- 
cluding the instructor’s desk. A dark room, a chemical storage 
room, and a science library room were located between the chemis- 
try and physics room and the biology room. Storage space for 
physics equipment was not too large; however, the available space 
might be used to better advantage. The equipment was quite ade- 
quate for high school physics. The chemistry equipment seemed to 
be sufficient for teaching the elementary course in chemistry. 

The instruction in this physics class was rather unique. Pupils 
seemed to be free to talk and whisper at will; however, this seemed 
not to be a handicap to the learning process in this particular class. 
The class was studying electricity. The instructor gave a very 
practical demonstration of one light working on four switches. 
After this was completed, regular textbook work on problems of 
current, resistance, and voltage were discussed. The pupil-teacher 
relationship seemed to be very good. The teacher has many years 
of experience in teaching physics as well as quite a bit of practical 
experience. 

The biology room is just adjoining the physics and chemistry 
room and was connected by two doors through the store room. The 
instructor’s desk is equipped with running water, gas, a sink, and 
electric outlets. The other tables are satisfactory for good teaching 
and learning. The room is spacious, well lighted, and nicely 
decorated, and the floor is covered with rubber tile. 

The chemistry and biology classes were taught by a very capable 
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substitute teacher; therefore the committee did not have the op- 
portunity to observe the regular instructor. 

The committee feels that, in general, the science department is 
above average. Improvements could be made in visual materials, 
such as charts and films. No desirable provisions are made for 
showing films or visual materials. The science library could have 
more up-to-date reference books and more scientific periodicals. A 
work bench, on which the science club could carry out repair 
projects, would be desirable. At present they are doing their repair 
work in the science library. 

Social studies. The offerings in social studies consisted of one 
year of world history, one year of United States history, one semes- 
ter of United States government, and one semester of economics. 
Of these, government, economics, and United States history are 
required, whereas the world history course is elective. Students 
who take world history do not have to take ecgnomics. The fact 
that 94 sophomores take the world history speaks rather highly for 
the course. The committee feels that a course in the area of social 
studies might be offered at the freshman year, and that considera- 
tion might well be given to the possibility of a senior course in 
problems tailored to the individual needs of the school-community, 
possibly combining such things as sociology, psychology, economics, 
government, or other phases of this area of social studies. 

It was nected that many of the teaching aids being used in this 
department seem to be the property of the teachers. No doubt 
teachers find it most convenient to use their own materials; how- 
ever, it might be well for the school to examine carefully the various 
periodicals, supplementary teaching aids, and audio-visual materials 
that would encourage and increase the effectiveness of this depart- 
ment in teaching in a meaningful fashion. Along this same line, 
appropriate storage space might be added to the classrooms. 

There was evidence of considerable planning on the part of the 
teachers, and it is suggested that such planning would be more 
effective if an increasing number of students could be drawn into 
it. The teachers were well informed and expressed their ideas 
very well. They held the students’ interest but the students seemed 
prone to let the instructors do the work and be drawn into the 
discussion as little as possible. This is a point in which all of us 
as teachers need turn our attention. Such activities as a newscast, 
relating the work in the social studies department to the language 
arts, an occasional short quiz of the essay nature, field trips to 
nearby factories and foundries, the use of community resources in 
the teaching of the idea of marketing and stimulating interest in 
other peoples might well add variety in the instruction. The com- 
mittee believes that this department is very sincere and is making 
an effort to improve. What was being taught was taught rather 
well, but the activities in the various classes might be enriched, with 
the over-all offering of the department given consideration. 
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GUIDANCE 


Clear-cut evidence relating to the functioning of a guidance 
program is not easy to find. Guidance is an intricate problem of 
human relations. At least some of its ways are intangible and 
even mysterious. But there are other factors associated with a 
sound guidance program which are more concrete and more readily 
visible. At ————— High School the committee had less difficulty 
recognizing the former than the latter. 


Guidance is quite evidently an important concern of the ad- 
ministration and faculty at ————— High School. The students 
seem to feel that they can get help with most of their problems 
somewhere in the school. The principal and the coaches were 
frequently mentioned as sources of information and of sympathetic 
help; other teachers were included, too. Furthermore, pupils and 
teachers alike seem to feel that this is a fine school on the whole. 
Morale is good. People here seem generally friendly and happy. 
These are healthy signs. Besides this, the school is developing a 
homeroom program which is already beginning to serve important 
guidance functions. This venture needs careful nurturing. 


A good homeroom program makes many demands upon a school 
community. It requires enthusiasm, careful study, and no little 
ability on the part of teachers. It requires many and varied ma- 
terials, facilities, and resources. Books, bulletins, application forms, 
records, and reports of many kinds should be readily available, and 
they should be geared to the maturity levels of the students. The 
potential value of the library, or of the community proper, as im- 
portant resources for homeroom work can hardly be overemphasized. 

Guidance should be available to every youngster in school, and 
it should touch all the important areas wherein students have prob- 
lems. For too long, guidance services have been restricted to prob- 
lems of discipline or of college entrance—which in turn means they 
have been restricted to the college-bound students or to those who 
are “trouble makers” in school. When a school community wants 
to make guidance available to all pupils (and possibly to other 
personnel as well) and in all areas of living, it sets upon a broad 
and comprehensive enterprise. In such circumstances, leadership 
and coordination are of critical import. A trained specialist in 
guidance would therefore represent a conspicuous advantage for 

High School. Surely a school of this size and ambition 
would warrant an administrative assistant to the principal. Since 
the procurement of a guidance specialist is already being considered, 
it might be wise to look for a person who has had training and 
experience in both areas: possibly a recent doctoral candidate with 
a major in guidance and a minor in school administration. 

The development of the guidance program represents a good 
opportunity for all school personnel, including faculty, students, 
and parents, to talk together, think together, and plan together for 
the kinds of guidance services and activities that will best meet 
their particular needs and circumstances. The more extensive the 
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cooperation along this line, the more effective guidance is likely 
to become. 

The organization and use of a great deal of data on the students 
themselves is important to sound guidance. Much valuable informa- 
tion is already collected on the students, especially in such areas as 
intelligence, academic achievement, and health. It might be helpful 
to supplement what is already known with additional data relating 
to home and family background and personal-social development. 
Then all such information needs to be gathered together and or- 
ganized for better use. This could very likely be facilitated by the 
introduction of a cumulative record system in the high school. 

Good guidance depends in no small part on the materials and 
resources available. There is need for many books, pamphlets, 
bulletins, periodicals, work application forms, college admission 
forms, tests, and inventories of various sorts, as well as need for 
films, filmstrips, slides, pictures, recordings, models, and the like. 
Besides these, the wider resources of the community should be 
utilized. Medical doctors, psychologists, and psychiatrists, clergy- 
men, employment officers, welfare workers, and other persons and 
agencies in the wider community should be called on when needed 
for assistance. And the concept of “community” here ought certainly 
to include the metropolitan area of —————. One useful way of 
organizing data about these resources is to develop a resource file 
or catalog which would contain names, telephone numbers, addresses, 
major interests or concerns, conditions of availability, and other 
information about the resources themselves—especially if they be 
people or agencies in the community. 

The visiting committee suggests that additional devices and 
procedures for guidance need to be explored even while 
High School awaits the appointment of a guidance specialist. 
Various kinds of opportunities should be grasped to talk with 
children, with parents, with lay people, and with members of various 
community agencies. The P.T.A. might offer many chances to 
discuss and study the planning of a guidance program. Interviews 
and conferences might be directed deliberately toward this end. 
Homes might be visited more often. Sociometric studies might be 
earried on. Study groups of various kinds might be set up: some 
within the faculty and some cutting across different groups. Newer 
record forms and folders might be developed. Case studies might be 
carried on to bring to bear many techniques and many resources 
in the solution of guidance problems centered on particular indi- 
viduals in the school. The important thing is that the wealth of 
data, records, and other resources be used to serve better the 
guidance function in the high school. 

Leadership in ————— High School might well seek out more 
ways and means of encouraging faculty members—some of whom are 
already keenly aware of the importance of guidance—to explore 
and experiment and study carefully in this area, so that they may 
appreciate even more fully the real potentialities of a sound guidance 
program. This calls to mind the need for certain administrative 
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arrangements. Such activities require time and various professional 
materials and facilities. Conferences should not need to be carried 
on in hallways; they should take place in private offices or small 
rooms. Possibly certain committees might be helpful to promote 
guidance activities. Workshops might be profitable, as would visits 
to other schools where effective guidance procedures might be ob- 
served first-hand. Those teachers who are assuming unusual re- 
sponsibilities in these matters should have their class load carefully 
examined, so that too much is not expected of a few persons. Those 
teachers who show keen interest in studying guidance might be 
encouraged to pursue graduate work in that area on a college 
campus. Every opportunity should be exhausted whereby those 
who are interested and know how many share liberally with the 
entire faculty. 


Placement services and follow-up are closely related with each 
other and with the larger process of evaluation. A guidance program 
should be evaluated continuously to see how well its purposes are 
being achieved. Many different procedures and instruments might 
be employed, and many of them would involve students, teachers, 
parents, and community in general. Close cooperation among all 
of these is important for placement of youngsters in jobs too. Many 
youngsters leave school for work, many must work even though 
they continue as students, and many seek work upon graduation. 
In turn, many business and industrial concerns know and like the 
products of our high schools. It seems only fitting that the school 
should develop an organized system for getting employer and 
prospective employee together to the best advantage of each. An 
alert placement office attempts to do this. The follow-up procedures 
relate not only to those students who have gone to work, but to all 
students, including good, poor, and indifferent; graduates, transfers, 
and drop-outs; boys and girls; the highly active and those who do 
the bare minimum. All the students should be provided opportunities 
of different kinds to indicate their reactions to specific aspects 
of the guidance program in particular and to the entire school 
program in general. These data can then be added to many others 
and analyzed to see what they suggest in the way of revision and 
improvement for guidance and for the entire educational enterprise 
of the school community. 


PUPIL ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The activity program seems to be generally good. Since almost 
all students are transported by busses, the administration has been 
able to incorporate many of the activities in the school day and 
has allotted time for them. To an extent the Student Council seems 
to be the controlling factor regarding clubs. Eleven clubs—Student 
Council, Debate, Sunshine Society, Junior Hi-Y, G.A.A., Letter- 
man’s, Camera, Future Homemakers, Future Farmers, and Science 
are available to the students. Students may elect not more than two 
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club activities, and the school reports 97 per cent participation on 
a voluntary basis. 

The Student Council controls the meeting schedule and the 
scheduling of social functions. Students seem to feel that the offer- 
ings are adequate and regulated in a fair manner. The accounting 
of funds meets the prescribed system of the state. Provision has 
been made for petitioning for a new or additional groups. All groups 
are faculty sponsored, with the teachers getting extra compensation. 

A more extensive plan might be used in discovering additional 
interests of students and in developing departmental clubs (par- 
ticularly in business and music). Students indicate that the club 
program could be enriched by additional time allowances or by 
long-range planning. 

Student government considers the development of school spirit 
and morale as its major function. The Council is in process of 
developing the first student handbook for the school. Student 
government seems to be well-organized and progresses cautiously. 
The students show a keen respect for school tradition and the 
judgment of the principal and sponsor. The committee feels that a 
more adequate method of student representation might be developed 
and that a real need for informing the student body of the func- 
tions and actions of the Student Council exists. 

The homeroom has been a development of the past two years in 
this school. It is experiencing growing pains which definitely 
should not prove fatal. The committee would suggest a faculty com- 
mittee (since the faculty must assume the responsibility for the 
values gained from the homeroom) to study further the homeroom 
organization and functions. After preliminary studies and meetings, 
it would be well to bring student representatives into this group. 
There is a willingness on the part of the faculty to accept this 
responsibility, but there seems to be a hesitancy to continue with 
the development and enrichment of this program. In-service train- 
ing would help the staff develop the potentiality of the homeroom. 

One of the weaker areas in the student activities program is 
the school assembly. The committee realizes the difficulty of 
administering school assemblies due to the lack of facilities; how- 
ever, the school is not utilizing its students in programs to the 
extent that it can. The committee would suggest the presentation 
of speech and dramatics, activities, hobby programs, orientation 
programs by the Student Council, school sings, etc. The school has 
been purchasing a program once a month. Plans are in the making 
for increasing revenue for assemblies by means of assessments 
on students, which is questioned by the committee as good practice. 
Little seems to be being done regarding special days and in bring- 
ing in resources from the community, both of which provide oppor- 
tunity for enriched assemblies. 

School publications can be materially improved by establishing 
a focal point of operation, by recognizing technically-trained spon- 
sorship, and by assigning and providing time for staff work. A 
general course or unit in newswriting would improve the quality of 
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the content and the effectiveness of the publications as an organ in 
the public relations program of the school. The yearbook is offset, 
largely commercially planned and constructed, and the newspaper 
is a mimeographed paper which attempts to come out each two 
weeks. The Student Council is in the process of completing the 
student handbook. The English department is duplicating illustra- 
tions of original writings by students in the English classes and 
binds these materials at the end of the school year. It approaches 
the status of a literary magazine. 

Music activities are improving, and there is a desire on the part 
of the instructors to reach all students of the school in a classroom 
or informal activity sort of way. Concerts, contests, and assemblies 
are some of the ways of contacting the student group. 

A considerable interest has been shown in this school recently 
in speech, debate, and dramatic activities. Two class plays are given 
each year. The Speech Club includes 40 students, and the school 
participates in debate and discussion leagues. The teacher seems 
very active and interested, and this enthusiasm is carried over 
into the student groups. More equipment should be made available 
to this activity. Dramatic activities could be broadened to include 
one-act plays and the preparation and presenting of scripts. A good 
public address system is available to this group. 

Social life hinges around the typical high school “sock hop” each 
week, with three or four dress-up dances being held during the 
year. About 50 per cent of the student body participate in the sock 
hops, but less than 33 per cent take an active part in the junior- 
senior prom. This would indicate a weakness on the part of the 
prom. Perhaps it should be studied and analyzed. The immediate 
community lacks somewhat in activities for teen-agers, and the 
students feel it would be desirable for the school to provide more 
evening activities. This would entail careful study as to needs, 
available resources, etc. of a social nature in the area. 

The committee could find no attempt to draw non-participating 
students into the social program of the school. If social activities 
are worthy of school sponsorship, then it would seem they are 
worthy of being encouraged for those who might benefit. 

This is a well-disciplined group which largely disciplines itself. 
Although their sock hops are open to the public, in the past four 
years they have not had any incident of misconduct on the part 
of students. The social functions are probably used as fund-raising 
projects as much as they are for the purpose of developing social 
graces. The purposes of such activities are certainly educational, 
and should act as guides to our practices as to cost and the like. 

An intramural program to the extent to which physical facilities 
are available would be recommended. Since there is no time at noon, 
this might be developed as an evening program and might thus 
help meet the student desire for additional evening activities. The 
grounds, in good weather, provide extensive space for such a pro- 
gram. A program is offered the girls. 

The total pupil activity program seems to be good and the stu- 
dents are generally satisfied. 
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LIBRARY 


The physical layout of the library of the ————— High School 
is especially good. It is a large attractive room, approximately 30 
by 60 feet, with adjoining stock room, 25 by 30 feet, as well as a 
small repair room with running water. Light, ventilation, and 
exposure are adequate. It is centrally located and has three en- 
trances. 

The library is equipped with oak tables of six-chair capacity 
and is used as a study hall-library combination. However, a teacher, 
not the librarian, is formally in charge of each period of study hall. 
The librarian is full time. No library club exists, but 13 students 
assist through the week in library duties. 

Approximately 2,000 volumes of suitable selections are on the 
shelves. Expenditure for library materials is adequate. However, 
there is an almost complete lack of periodicals and popular maga- 
zines. General references, encyclopedias, and stand works appear to 
be adequate and reasonably current. 

Visual aids do not come under the scope of the librarian duties. 
The committee feels that this is especially regrettable since the 
opportunity to coordinate, publicize, and expedite these important 
teaching aids is largely lost. The school does avail itself of con- 
siderable visual aids and has projection equipment. However, both 
films and projectors are handled through a classroom teacher. 

A shelf list is up to date and available. However, the card 
catalogue system of filing and cross filing is not in order. Nu- 
merous books on the shelves have not been classified according to 
the Dewey Decimal System. The general state of repair and clean- 
ness of books is below average. Some very old books (19th century 
copyright) should be discarded or removed to a rare book section. 

Two bulletin boards in the room are not attractively used. There 
were no “take one” copies of pamphlets on any subject available, 
and no displays calling attention to “a book you'll like” except three 
or four dust jackets tacked to a bulletin board. 

Posters regarding occupational and professional information were 
not displayed. There was a general air of apathy. 

The committee was unable to learn of any regular mimeographed 
bulletins sent from the librarian to the teachers informing them of 
films or strips available, new books, services, or aids of one sort 
or another. The committee feels that the librarian should develop 
the desire to extend services out into the whole school, since this is 
so clearly the function for which he is qualified by training and 
experience, as this would result in extensive improvement and en- 
richment of instructional materials in all departments of the school. 
Time, freedom from numerous other duties, facilities at hand, and 
administrative support and cooperation all make this immediately 
practicable. 

In short, the committee feels that, since the library is the re- 
source center for instructional materials for the entire school and 
the librarian has ideal time allotment and excellent opportunity to 
serve, the services being rendered are woefully inadequate. 
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SCHOOL PLANT 


The ————— High School is located to the east of the main 
highway of the town, which is a main thoroughfare to —————. The 
location is such that the present survey places the site of a proposed 
additional building within a few hundred yards of this building. It 
would, however, be a great advantage to the school if city mains 
served the area. 


The site is composed of 18% acres, and the schools propose to 
purchase an additional 25 acres if their plans for expansion ma- 
terialize. The site has room for the playground and a very nice 
football field, including fence, lights, scoreboard, some bleachers, 
ticket booth, etc. It could be improved by adding toilet facilities, 
so that the school building need not be open to the public during 
contests. The playground could be landscaped and, if possible, 
drained to make it more usable. The visit took place a few days 
after a very hard rain. Various comments indicated that the play- 
ground was not as usable as it could be due to a lack of proper 
draining. The safety of the ground might be improved by fencing 
in the practice or play football field and by eliminating the railroad 
ties at the northern boundary of the play area. Possibly the biggest 
improvement as far as appearance is concerned would be to gravel 
or pave the county road in front of the front lawn of the high school 
building. Though the school has no control over this, the area 
should be improved to improve the appearance of the ground, to 
make a safer bus loading zone, and to make possible another drive 
to the parking lots. It has not been improved due to some techni- 
calities between the county and the state and, as it is a county road, 
the school has not been able to improve it. The school is planning 
to purchase and install a commercial incinerator, and this would 
make possible the removal of the outside trash disposal, which 
certainly detracts from the appearance of the grounds. The ex- 
terior of the building is fairly attractive, but the items noted above 
detract from its appearance. 


The usual good appearance inside of the building is marred by 
some patches of missing baseboard and by some inconsistency in 
the materials used in making minor repairs. Some of the plaster 
on the walls leading to the shower rooms should be replaced to 
improve the appearance. In general the corridors are of adequate 
width, except in the basement between the cafeteria and the cilass- 
rooms acy~3s the hall. The stairways are sufficient now, but, with 
much increase of enrollment, they will be a little narrow for comfort 
and safety. 


Most of the safety factors have been observed; however, the 
rechecking of their fire alarm system is desirable, fire extinguishers 
need checking, and the remodeling of the shower room in the boys’ 
and girls’ dressing rooms is necessary. Better provision for safety 
in the gymnasium by using more pads at both ends of the gymna- 
sium is desirable. The committee noticed evidence that some exit 
doors may be chained at night, and this conditicn should be cor- 
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rected. The passageways from the gymnasium outside are narrow 
and, if possible, should be widened so that spectators could leave 
the gymnasium more rapidly than is now possible. Danger areas, 
power switches, and painted control boxes would add to the safety 
of the industrial arts classes. 

The school has adequate illumination and is in the process of 
converting to more fluorescent lighting. The light switch in the 
gymnasium was not functioning properly. 

The system for control of temperature and ventilation is, in 
general, satisfactory. They are having trouble with some control 
switches, and a check by a “troubleshooter” from the heating plant 
might be heneficial. 

Water is obtained from three deep wells and is of sufficient 
quantity and quality for most purposes. The committee wonders 
about the adequacy in case of fire. It would be of benefit to the 
students if the pressure were better controlled-on the two down- 
stairs water fountains. The outside fountains are very commend- 
able, both for the convenience of the students, and the aid in keep- 
ing the interior of the building cleaner by having less dirt carried 
into the building. As mentioned earlier, the benefits of physical 
education could be greatly enhanced by the correction of the limited 
shower facilities. 

The building is, in general, neat and clean, especially considering 
that the janitorial staff was undermanned by illness during our 
visit here. The steps leading into the building should be swept in 
the morning and at noon to help prevent dirt from being tracked 
into the school. The student body seems to take reasonable care 
of the school facilities. The trash disposal unit mentioned before 
would be a great aid in the cleanliness of the building. The furnace 
room appearance and safety might be improved by safer storage of 
combustible materials. Storage for athletic equipment could be 
improved. 

The usual size of the classrooms at the present time is satis- 
factory. The gymnasium is small, and the arts and crafts room 
could be expanded. Some of the classrooms had some attractive 
displays, but the committee thought there was a lack of art posters, 
and that the back of the classroom might be better utilized by pro- 
viding more bulletin board space or exhibits of various kinds. 

The committee believes that dramatics and speech activities are 
seriously hampered by the lack of auditorium space. The members 
of the English staff are to be complimented for staging productions 
under adverse circumstances. The stage is very limited in width 
and depth, there are few lights, dressing room space is inadequate, 
and in general the auditorium (gymnasium) lacks in most of the 
other desirable features. 

The school lunch program is functioning well. The supervision 
of the luach program is good, and about 11 or 12 students are served 
per minute, Coordination with the art department—student posters, 
announcements, decorations, etc.—could make it a more attractive 
room. The equipment, with the exception of the stove, seemed very 
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satisfactory. The large storage room is a little too far from the 
kitchen, and the “coke” machine should not be placed in the cafe- 
teria. There is some difficulty involved in delivering goods tc the 
cafeteria. All goods must go through the industrial arts room, 
which not only makes them more difficult to deliver but also dis- 
rupts these classes. 

A most serious difficulty is that water stands on the floor of the 
industrial arts room following rains. When the committee was 
there, the odor of sewer gas was still prevalent from the last 
heavy rain. 

The principal’s office is attractive, and is adequately furnished. 
A lounge used by the women teachers is most desirable, but not at 
the expense of effective home economics classes. It might be a 
good idea if the men had a small lounge. 

Most of the hospital facilities are located in the nearby city. 
Many of their health examinations are given by the county health 
nurses. This program is rather complete. It would increase their 
value if the records of the examinations were kept on a permanent 
health record, and the school is making plans to do this. 

The 15 school busses are in good repair. The principal has 
charge of plotting their routes and includes other grade schools and 
a parochial school. The busses are owned by the township and 
housed in its own shed on the school grounds. It is necessary 
for some busses to make two trips each morning and each evening; 
however, the system seems very efficient. It could be improved if 
the road to the front of the school were improved and used as a 
loading zone, instead of using the playground area as now has 
to be done. 

A general evaluation of the plant is very difficult as it has some 
outstanding features that are good and some that are bad. The com- 
mittee believes that the school recognizes its problems and is 
earnestly trying to solve them. 


SCHOOL STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION 


The ————— High School operates under the trustee system. 
There is every evidence that the official responsibilities of the 
trustee are carried on efficiently and in full cooperation with the 
administrative head of the school. 

The administrative staff of the school consists of the principal. 
There was evidence of a fine relationship between the township 
trustee and the principal and school staff. However, under the 
trustee system, it is necessary for the principal to take care of 
some of the responsibilities which would in a town or city school 
system be administered by the superintendent. With this in mind, 
and in view of a rapidly growing school population, the committee 
feels that it would be advisable for consideration to be given to 
the problem of providing administrative assistance to the principal. 

The instructional staff consists of the equivalent of 15-5/6, or 
approximately 16, full-time teachers. All of the teachers qualify 
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so far as North Central Association requirements as to preparation 
are concerned. In years of experience they range from two in the 
less than one year group to four in the 20 to 24 year group, with the 
median falling in the five to nine year group. In regard to the 
length of service in —-———— High School, five fall in the less than 
one year group and one in the 20 to 24 year group, the median being 
in the one to four year group. These facts appear to reflect a rather 
normal situation for a school of this type. 

The non-instructional staff is limited to the county health nurse, 
who devotes approximately one half day per week to the 
High School and is apparently doing a very good job of inspection 
and examination. Use of health records within the school and by 
the staff should be improved. 

The clerical and accounting staff consists of one full-time general 
office clerk and one treasurer who devotes about 80 per cent of 
her time to the high school. All records were well kept and 
properly stored and filed, and the business of the school office 
seemed to be generally well administered. 

There are four members of the custodial and maintenance staff. 
Since a part of their time is needed in caring for that part of the 
building which houses the lower grades (grades 4 to 8), they are 
listed as part-time workers for the high school. Classrooms and 
corridors were neat and clean, and the physical conditions of heat 
and ventilation were good. Apparently the staff is adequate and 
is functioning well. 

Provision for improvement in service is made through regular 
meetings of the instructional staff. Some provision has been made 
for professional educational materials, and in several instances ef- 
forts have been made to effect improvement through group activities 
in relation to curriculum problems and to such other areas as audio- 
visual aids and guidance. Consideration might well be given, how- 
ever, to more effective organization of the staff for studies in a 
number of areas, such as guidance, library services, audio-visual 
aids, and curriculum development. 

The salary schedule for the instructional staff begins at $3,085 
for both the bachelor’s and master’s degrees and increases to $4,094 
for the bachelor’s degree in 18 years and to $4,760 for the master’s 
degree in 25 years. There is an added increment paid for years 
of service in the ————— High School, which makes a top salary 
of $4,362 for the bachelor’s degree and $5,028 for the master’s. This 
schedule is apparently not quite as high as that in towns of similar 
size in the region. It is the belief of the committee also that con- 
sideration could profitably be given to establishing a greater 
differentiation in favor of the master’s degree teacher and also 
in decreasing substantially the number of years required to reach 
the maximum for either the bachelor’s or master’s degree. These 
measures should result in greater holding power in so far as school 
instructional staff is concerned. Provisions for payment of sponsors, 
coaches, etc. seem adequate. 

While the ratio of number of teachers to enrollment indicates 
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about 26 pupils per teacher, yet the committee notes that, according 
to the class schedule, there are very few teachers whose school day 
is not completely scheduled. Since good teaching depends on careful 
planning and sound evaluation, it would seem desirable that an 
effort be made to schedule each teacher with a free period when 
these necessary activities could be carried on. Five teaching periods 
per day plus homeroom, club sponsorship, and other activities con- 
stitute a fair load for any teacher. 

Under the trustee system, legal tenure does not exist for teachers 
in Indiana. However, job security does not always depend entirely 
on legal tenure, and the committee believes that the data on length 
of service in the ————— High School indicate that satisfactory 
teachers are not deprived of job security. The teachers in this high 
school, like all teachers in Indiana, are members of the Indiana State 
Teachers Retirement Fund, which, whatever its limitations, is never- 
theless rated as one of the best teacher retirement plans in the 
nation. Provisions for retirement would thus be considered good. 
Cumulative sick leave is provided for the instructional staff to a 
total of 60 days. Leaves of absence are not provided for on any 
scheduled basis, but cases are dealt with on the basis of individual 
merit. 

The methods and forms for pupil accounting are adequate and 
effective. Accurate and adequate records of pupils are available 
for a period of 23 years. Records of pupil withdrawals are available 
for a period of six years. All records are carefully kept, filed, and 
stored. The permanent scholastic records of pupils are filed in a 
fireproof safe. More attention might well be given to the keeping 
of follow-up records of pupils who have graduated or withdrawn. 

School finances are managed in accordance with the system and 
forms prescribed by the State Board of Accounts. The committee 
examined a recent audit statement by the State Board of Accounts 
covering a period of the last five years. 

The school schedule is carefully prepared and seems to be func- 
tioning well. It is prepared in advance of the opening day of school, 
as are likewise the individual pupil schedules. Schedule forms are 
adequate and are carefully filed in the office for ready use. 

The principal schedules a daily inspection of the building. The 
school plant is operated and maintained in a satisfactory manner. 
A fire drill was held on one of the days when the committee was 
visiting. Attention should be given to a report that some of the 
classes on the upper floor did not hear the fire alarm. Some of the 
play area surrounding the building is soft and muddy and presum- 
ably not of much use during a substantial part of the school year. 
Perhaps steps can be taken to properly surface at least a part of this 
play area for year-round use. 

The cafeteria is adequate in size, clean, and reasonably attractive. 
Food is good and well served. There is no choice of menu. All pupils 
are served the plate lunch. The committee feels that more attention 
might be given to the supervision of pupils in the lunch room. 

Relations with the community are apparently on a high level. 
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Recently members of the community helped to purchase land and 
establish a football field for the school. The committee understands 
that the community is now contemplating the forming of a holding 
company to purchase another tract of land and erect a new school 
building. Extensive use is made of the school building for various 
community organizations and projects. 

It seems evident that much of real educational leadership has 
been furnished to this school and community by the principal. 
Should it prove practicable, however, to provide some assistance for 
the principal, the committee feels that it would be possible for him 
to increase the professional leadership which he might extend to 
his teachers in the matter of staff studies, of new projects, of 
methods, of curriculum, and of teaching materials. In this way he 
can be of greatest service to both the school and the community. 


Use of the report. A report similar to the one above is 
sent to each school that is evaluated. A copy is also sent to 
each member of the visiting committee. The principal who 
receives the report may use it in whatever ways he deems best. 
It should prove to be a valuable instrument for an in-service 
training program. At least, it points out the areas in which 
improvement may be made and even describes what needs to 
be done in order to bring about the necessary improvements. 
The principal must, however, exercise caution in making pub- 
lic those parts of the report which should be considered as 
confidential. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to see how the school and the committee do 
not stand to profit by undergoing the experiences that have 
been described in this bulletin. The staff gains a better 
knowledge of the local environment, a better understanding 
of the types of boys and girls with whom it has contact, a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the problems of their youngsters, 
and a stimulation to do a better job. The members of the 
visiting committee have had several courses in education 
rolled into one—curriculum, supervision, administration, ex- 
tracurricular activities, school buildings, and guidance. They 
should return to their own schools both stimulated and 
equipped to carry on a better program of in-service education. 
And so, everybody benefits. 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, was first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly 
since that time. Research studies of interest to educators, 
proceedings of conferences held, and bibliographies of educa- 
tional materials have been the principal fields touched upon 
in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be 
obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes 
immediately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless 
otherwise noted, these may be obtained for 75 cents each from 
the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, 1952. 47 p. $1. 

Factors That High School Students Associate With Selection of Teach- 
ing as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and William 
H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952. 46 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952, 85 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and Willliam H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952. 53 p. $1. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 1952, 112 p. $1. 

A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Siz-State Area. By 
H. Robert Kinker and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952. 108 p. $1. 


The Local School Facilities Survey. By Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953. 96 p. $1. 


The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators. By Raleigh W. Holm- 
stedt. Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953. 36 p. $1. 

A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Education in the Laws 
of the State of Indiana, 1816-1851. Part One: 1816-1838. By Velorus Martz 
and Stanley E. Ballinger. Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 1953, 96 p. $1. 


An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Rein- 
forcements in Classroom Situations. By Edmund V. Mech, Francis M. 
Hurst, J. Donavon Auble, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, 1953, 
25 p. $1. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceed- 
ings. Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1953, 104 p., $1. 

Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary Schools. By Carl 
G. F. Franzén, Christian Jung, and Arthur Hoppe, Vol. 30, No. 1, 1954, 
83 p. $1. 














